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THE “GOLDEN FRUIT” SHOW 
WITHOUT A RIVAL IN THE WORLD 
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EXCURSION FAR LOS ANGELES $2.° 


PURCHASE TICKETS FROM THE AGENT ONLY 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 





More Wet Weather is Predicted For This Month 
Order A Supply Of 


CARBON BRIOUETS 


And You Will Have No Trouble In Keeping Comfortable 


$9.00 per ton $4.75 per half ton 


Free delivery, except in outlying districts, where 
a small additional transportation 
charge will be made. 


$2.50 per quarter ton 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones: Main 8620 and 60199 





Do you ever tell your 
friends how you enjoy 


The Graphic? 
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“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TITLE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 
A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 
mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 
ative purposes. 
Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty, 
Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 
Welsh Quarries, in all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE, 
GREY and BUFF. 

When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 

Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa, 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


H. W. cic 
PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eugene Parker 


Main 9319 F-2352 


FOR SALE 


Attractive Home 


at Hollywood 


on Winona Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, in 


grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
story house in rear for help, and garage 


Lot 60x200. House almost 


adjoining. 
new 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic Office 
or Address 
J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood Boulevard 
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WHEN IS A MENACE NO MENACE? 


HERE is to be stringent regulation of cleva- 


tors by the city fathers. This is because 
there have been three elevator accidents in about 
as many weeks. There has been only one jitney 
bus accident involving more than half a dozen 
persons, hence it is easy to understand the posi- 
tion of the city council, When there have been 
two more jitney bus accidents, with not less than 
ten persons embraced in each one, and, prefer- 
ably, several of them killed, the council will re- 
quire the jitney drivers to carry indemnity bonds. 
Of course, there have been several score jitney 
accidents, but they were trivial affairs. One or 
two isolated deaths, abrasions on various parts oi 
the body, nervous shocks, sprains—all these little 
things have been recorded, to say nothing of 
damages to well-behaved automobiles into which 
the careering jitneys have crashed. But what are 
a few square feet of cuticle, or a few thousana 
dollars of automobile repairs, between political 
friends? 

It required an Iroquois fire to awaken the au- 
thorities of cities all over the country, to the 
necessity for regulations which would protect 
audiences from the possibility of such horrors. It 
required many train wrecks to evolve the block 
system which has made railway travel absolutely 
safe, humanly speaking. It required a ‘Titanic 
disaster to show the necessity for enough life- 
boats and life-preservers to go around among all 
hands on board a ship at sea. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the position taken by the city 
council, not only is entirely sane and logical, but 
also that it carries out the best traditions of pre- 
ventable loss of life. Why should a mere city 
council set itself up against such revered prin- 
ciples of conduct? It is ridiculous to suggest that 
steps should be taken to prevent people from be- 
ing killed until there has been final, irrefutable 
Proof that there is such a possibility, and the only 
Way that can be adduced is to kill a few. 

That jitney accident a few days ago didn’t 
actually kill anyone, so it can be regarded only as 
ee a minor premise, namely, that a jit- 
bac. es ot along a wet street, carrying three 
tended , lany Passengers as Its manufacturers in- 
_ .? €annot be controlled by its brakes, and 
«4 et a a car, with results, annoying, 
ie ocho, on y ie to those riding in it. To 
. eee an Baur ae would be hasty 
Tinea res, . p et us, by all means, wait un- 
would be not ne oo such an accident 
ih te a ; lerely annoying, but a cause of 

» SAY, 1Our or five persons. Then we can 





regulate intelligently, and draw a fine line between 
the prevention of fatal accidents, and the sanction 
of those which merely maim. 





SAN FRANCISCO: WORLD HOSTESS 
H IKARTY felicitations to San Francisco on 

4 the formal opening of the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition, which, President Moore 
assures the world, is complete in every detail, in- 
cluding the participation of the nations of Eu- 
rope, of the Orient and of all the Americans. It 
is a consummation of hopes, ambitions and ener- 
gies unparallelled on the civilized globe, consid- 
ering that less than nine years ago the northern 
metropolis lay in complete ruins, her people 
homeless, her industries practically at a stand- 
still. Yet within three years thereafter so resili- 
ent were her citizens, so indomitable of spirit, so 
boundless in resource, that a new San Francisco 
had arisen, a marvel of modern architecture, in 
contemplation of which the entire world paid 
tribute of astonishment. 


But, not content with this great achievement, 
the sons and grandsons of the argonauts of ’49 
said, “Let us not halt there. Let us create an 
architectural symphony in which to set out rare 
exhibits of art and commerce, gathered from all 
quarters of the universe and then invite the civil- 
ized nations to join with us in celebrating in a 
manner befitting its importance the completion of 
the Panama canal!” And lo! after three years of 
unremitting endeavors, that have revealed in no 
uncertain way the courage, pertinacity and lib- 
erality of her people, San Francisco finds her ef- 
forts crowned with success, her dream become a 
splendid reality, her exposition a revelation of 
rare scenic beauty and physical loveliness. No 
wonder her sister cities of the union of states re- 
gard with amazement this latest evidence of Cali- 
fornia audacity which, routing all carpers, elicits 
the paraphrased cry, “We came, we saw and are 
conquered.” Proud are we of California of the 
City of the Golden Gate, whose prowess and 
ability to Do have been so forcibly and hand- 
somely demonstrated. We join with acclaim in 
the diapason of praise that is arising this open- 
ing day of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, feel- 
ing that the glory of superb achievement has 
been well earned and that no tribute we can of- 
fer our neighbors in the north can over-accent 
what is due. 


But while the wonders and beauties contained 
in Exposition Park will deservedly attract a great 
concourse of people in the coming months, to our 
thinking the finest exhibit, the one deserving of 
the highest encomiums das that spirit of nil desper- 
andum which is so characteristic of the people of 
San Francisco and which was so remarkably ex- 
emplified in the days immediately following the 
disaster of April 18, 1906. When the destruction 
was complete, when the outlook was darkest, 
when the incomes of her wealthiest citizens, with- 
out notice, were suspended, not an outery, not a 
whimper, not even a murmur of complaint arose 
from those sturdy sons of sturdy forbears to 
whom an untoward fate had dealt so staggering 
a blow. It is this same spirit that caused the new 
city to be reared so quickly on the ashes of the 
old, which has been regnant in the creation of the 
exposition and which will advance to their true 
destiny the fortunes of the metropolis of Califor- 
nia! May there be no more stumbling blocks in 
the way of its progress and may pilgrims from 
far and near journey to the pulse of the Pacific 
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to witness the vigorous heartbeats of this re- 
habilitated young giant we all respect and Jove. 


FILIBUSTERS AID SHIPPING TRUST 


} IeAR has been expressed by the Republican 

filtbusters in the senate who, thus far, have 
been able to defeat the administration shipping 
bill, aided by a few Democratic insurgents, that it 
is fraught with danger to the republic in that it 
means putting the government into business. 
Senator Martine, in refutation of this bugaboo 
properly argues that we are in business now—in 
the postoffice, in the parcel post, the isthmian 
railroad, the Panama caual and, in prospect, rail- 
Alaska. these undertakings 
we are successfully running hotels at Panam, 
mercantile houses and other enterprises for the 
benefit of the people, including a steam laundry. 
O, but it may involve us in war, cry out the timid 


roading in Besides 


hlibusters, those same shrinking pacificists who, 
six months ago, were scoring President Wilson 
for his amiable attitude toward Mexico, because 
of his watchful-waiting policy. 
alarmists. 


It 1s°a sad lot®er 


Blocked by the hitter partisans in the senate 
the ship purchase bill has been taken up in the 
house where, as expected, the majority was large 
enough to pass the compromise measure pro- 
posed. By means of the latest plan a shipping 
board is to be organized, with an appropriation of 
forty million dollars, to engage in shipping for a 
period pending two years after the terniination of 
the war. Then the ships are to be turned over to 
the secretary of the navy to be released or re- 
tained in the merchant service in his discretion. 
Tt is understood that the President has approved 
the comproniuse and in that form it was accepted 
by the house. The amended bill now goes back 
to the senate and if it is rejected, at least, the 
people will know on which political party to place 
the responsibility for failure. It is significant 
that the chief objectors to the ship purchase bill 
are those who have been persistent supporters of 
ship subsidies—in other words, friendly to the 
shipping trust. In spite of the scarcity of ships 
and exorbitant rates, the minority in the senate, 
aided by half a dozen recalcitrants, led by O’Gor- 
man of New York, have held up a wise and patri- 
otic measure designed to relieve the ship shortage 
and lower the rates. 

Senator La Tollette has fine scorn for the op- 
ponents of the bill. In the current number of his 
inagazine he says: “A few statesmen of the 
archaic type have spoken against the bill. No 
one listened, and no one will ever read their 
speeches. lor the most part they were the prod- 
uct of another age. It was almost pathetic to 
witness their efforts, as they stolidly toiled 
through masses of wornout arguments and ob- 
solete ‘facts’ against government ownership and 
operation of public utilities. But at least these 
‘elder statesmen’ had the merit of frankness and 
sincerity in opposing the bill.’ It was their 
more astute colleagues who forebore to inveigh 
against government ownership, but who professed 
to believe that under cover and behind the bill the 
President has a dark and sinister plan to force a 
war with the allies, by buying German ships, idle 
in our harbors, and putting them into service. 
Continues La Follette: 


For one hundred and twenty-five years the 
United States has maintained the doctrine that a 
neutral nation has the right to buy merchant ves- 
sels as it has the right to buy merchandise of the 
citizens of any country in time of war as in time 














of peace; that this is a sovereign right which in- 
heres in every government, and, as asserted by, 
Caleb Cushing, attorney general in 1854, in this 
we have the support of the authoritative writers 
on the public law of Europe. The decisions of 
our supreme court, the opinions of American 
jurists, and the policy of our department of state 
have uniformly sustained this contention. It is 
an inevitable commercial right and the adminis- 
tration that surrendered it would be rightly de- 
nounced as cowardly and un-American. 

This is President Wilson’s contention and it is 
the belief of many of us who are strongly advo- 
cating the ship purchase bill. It is true Great 
Britain has asserted that she will contest our 
right to purchase any interned German merchant- 
men, but it is now, as the Wisconsin senator 
points out, in her interest to do so. In the event 
of a contest, a decision by an English prize court 
contrary to the principle maintained by the 
United States would be a reversal of all previous 
decisions. Adds La Follette: “The matter would 
then become a subject for diplomatic correspor- 
dence. If not adjusted by departmental agencies 
of the two governments, we would then demand 
that it be submitted to arbitration, as we have the 


right to do under our arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. It will be seen, therefore, that 


there is a healthful and orderly way in which any 
controversy that might occur would be settled.” 
All talk of war, one may deduce, is sheer bun- 
combe. 





VEXED QUESTION OF CONTRABAND 


ONSIDERING the gravity of the controversy 

over the vexed question of contraband and 
the ticklish situation that has arisen in regard to 
the threatened treatment of merchant vessels by 
the belligerents, of great interest is Mr. Arthur 
Willert’s informing article in the February Atlan- 
tic on the subject of contraband shipments. The 
only comprehensive international instrument gov- 
erning contraband and defining the status of neu- 
tral trade in time of war is the Declaration of 
Paris, signed in 1856, the effect of which was 
mainly negative. It remained for the London 
Conference of 1908-9 to try to produce a clarified 
working code. While upholding the doctrine of 
the continuous voyage in respect to absolute con- 
traband, it excluded the doctrine in regard to con- 
ditional contraband, that is, it denied the right of 
a belligerent cruiser to seize cargoes of condt- 
tional contraband in neutral vessels bound to a 
neutral port on the ground that their ultimate 
destination was an enemy’s country. 


As the leading neutral the United States ex- 
pressed the hope that, abortive as the Declaration 
was, the belligerents would abide by it. But con- 
ditions have changed vastly in the last decade 
and what was not absolute contraband then, like 
oil, copper and rubber, now become such owing 
to their use in motor transportation and the 
prodigious expenditure of ammunition. With the 
enormous increase of imports of these commodi- 
ties by the neutral North Sea countries, London 
naturally deduced that Germany was getting her 
supplies through her neutral neighbors, and al- 
{howely ine ecelaration=o: London did not list 
copper, oil or rubber as absolute contraband, 
Great Britain began to seize suspected shipments, 
paying, of course, the neutral merchant full prices 
for them. She also detained neutral vessels 
whose cargoes she suspected. This is the action 
that started the present controversy and as the 
majority of the detained shipments were from 
this country our state department soon had to 
register a protest. The answer was courteous, 
but firm. It was a matter of life and death to 
Great Britain to prevent Germany’s getting mili- 
tary supplies. The Declaration of absolute con- 
traband was stretched to include oil, rubber, cop- 
per and a few other commodities. Yet the ab- 
normal] flow to neutral countries of the goods in- 
terdicted continued, however, and with the halt- 
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ing of the vessels the protests of the shippers 
increased so that the state department was 1m- 
pelled to make further representations. 


It was argued that the United States could not 
take cognizance of the probability that the goods 
detained were really meant for re-exportation to 
Germany and Austria. The question of ultimate 
destination lay between Great Britain and the im- 
porting nation, not between Great Britain and the 
United States. Great Britain calls attention to 
the fact that in the Civil War, our government 
protested against cargoes destined for the Con- 
federacy via Mexico and West Indian ports and 
the United States seized British cargoes of con- 
traband to these neutral ports. This is true, but 
the traffic was patent; the ostensible destination 
was so evidently not their real one. There was no 
trade before the Civil War between England and 
the negligible ports that suddenly became teem- 
ing entrepots, while the United States had, long 
before the present war, traded with the neutral 
countries of Europe. The circumstantial evi- 
dence of smuggling, however, is not to be denied. 
Still, the right of Great Britain to detain promus- 
cuous cargoes to countries convicted of re-ex- 
porting to Germany and Austria is not to be ac- 
cepted without protest, although the claim put 
forward by Great Britain that new conditions 
necessitate new policies has much weight. 

Common sense must admit that the country 
enjoying naval supremacy would be foolish to 
abandon control of the sea in a continental war in 
which it is involved. There is no more question 
of our right to ship contraband, than there is of a 
belligerent’s right to prevent it from reaching its 
destination. It is none of our business as a neu- 
tral power that Great Britain has the physical 
means to block the entry of any goods intended 
for Germany or Austria. If the latter cannot 
keep their ports free so much the worse for them. 


Leaving Mr. Willert’s excellent article to turn 
to Sir Edward Grey’s elaborate reply to the state 
department’s request for more consideration for 
American commerce, it is shown therein that of 
773 ships sailing from the United States for neu- 
tral European countries only eight have been 
placed in the prize courts and but forty-five have 
been “temporarily detained to enable particular 
consignments of cargo to be discharged for the 
purpose of prize court proceedings.” Of course, 
many have been searched for contraband, but that 
was to be expected in time of war. Cotton, 
points out Sir Edward, has not been declared 
contraband nor has Great Britain interfered with 
its shipment. The entire tone of the message is 
to show by convincing statistics, which are ad- 
duced, that the naval operations of Great Britain 
are not the cause of any diminution in the volume 
of American exports, and that if the commerce of 
the United States ts in the unfavorable condition 
described by the state department the cause ought 
in fairness to be sought elsewhere than in activi- 
ties of His Majesty’s naval forces. Sir Edward 
Grey, in short, makes out a good case, as showing 
that Great Britain has hitherto endeavored to ex- 
ercise its belligerent rights with every possible 
consideration for the interests of neutrals. 





SAWDUST AS A SUCCULENT CEREAL 


S AW DUST as a steady article of human diet 
~ is lauded by a Chicago professor who is the 
leader of a new cult known as “nature’s epicures.” 
The assertion is made that the fiber stimulates 
the nerves of the peristalsis by a tickling process; 
also, that it sweeps out your interior like a broom 
and, mixed with the salad dressing, exercises the 
teeth. Naturally, these food epicures are not 
partial to pine sawdust or other crude varieties. 
Only the linden and elm trees are approved for 
reduction and swallowing. Slippery elm, in om 
boyhood days, was regarded a great delicacy, but 
the bark used to suffice; nobody ever cared to 
bite into the wood. As for the linden, beetles are 


reputed to be fond of boring into them, bur 
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=> 
whether .or not they eat the particles of Wood 
they displace is a fragment of forestry not di- 
vulged to us. Personally, we have our doubts 
about the correlation of sawdust and salad dress. 
ing. We seem to prefer the creamy consistency 
of mayonnaise, sans grits, but, perhaps, that i; 
due to a narrow domestic training. Ags our peris- 
taltic action is in nowise halting, the absence af 
sawdust in the department of the interior is not 
missed, 

But as an economic article of table board, so ty 
say, we can understand why sawdust should ap- 
peal to the average boarding house keeper. 4; 
breakfast food, in lieu of grape nuts, for example 
even the non-apyrtropher or “unfired fooder” 
would be at loss to detect the substitute, if seryeq 
with cream and sugar. Then, too, as an accom- 
paniment to a Waldorf salad, where, occasionally, 
the shells are included with the walnut meat, we 
can understand how the sawdust mixture might 
be an improvement, especially if the linden va- 
riety were employed. We could hardly advise the 
imbibition of large quantities of liquids after 4 
sawdust meal that is, 1f one were planning for 
active exercise in its wake; the combination might 
prove clogging to the system, certainly, have a 
waterlogged effect. We mention the liquid te 
freshment because the dryness of the diet sug- 
gests the necessity of liberal potations as a lubri- 
cant for the esophagus; the tendency to lumber 
up the throat while the food is in transit is ap- 
parent. 

On the whole, we are disinclined to envy the 
appetites of the apyrtrophers. Their selection of 
viands is remindful of the tastes of the ostrich or 
the indiscriminate propensity of the common, 
barnyard goat. We can sympathize with the par- 
tiality shown by the vegetarian for fibrous food, 
but even the most pronounced non-carnivorous 
disciple, we apprehend, would draw the line at 
sawdust. He will not flinch from shredded wheat 
and kindred forms of excelsior, and even peanut 
shells, daintily prepared, have his approval, but 
sawdust, elm or linden, plain or with condiments, 
we imagine, will not tempt him. On a desert 
island, where the cocoanut and breadfruit trees 
were missing, in a pinch—hunger pinch—saw- 
dust, broiled or baked, might be essayed, but only 
when the shellfish, the crab, the periwinkle and 
other mollusks were exhausted. Scientists fond 
of dry subjects, might prove converts to the “na- 
ture epicure” fad, but we have our doubts. 


WHAT AND WHY IS POETRY? 


ECAUSE the modern poet no longer appeats 

in uniform, i. e., with velvet jacket, som 
brero, great cloak and long hair, Mr. Joyce Kil- 
mer, himself a poet, argues it is not necessary © 
advocate the abolition of his kind; the kind 's 
rapidly abolishing itself. Poets nowadays wea 
inconspicuous attire, not even affecting the large 
black neckties manufactured by the Aurora faki 
for the trade. As Mr. Kilmer observes, “Now, 
when you see a man wearing two yards of black 
crepe in front of his collar, do not expect him 
to sing you a madrigal; it is probable that his 
decoration merely signifies that he 1s an atheist 
or opposed to vaccination.” Not that poets have 
ceased to write poetry he hastens to add, but the 
ancient art is no longer their chief exctse for ¢& 
istence. They come before the public in other 
guises, as esSayiSts, business men, like Tom Daly, 
plain citizens, or diplomats, like Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke. When you see a man who suggests the 
poet, these days, like as not he runs an andertak 
ing “parlor” or has queer ideas about ecol 
and religion. 
Continuing in this quizzical mood Mr. Kil 
laments the fact that people do not now 
poetry, nor yet read poetry, save the ones © 
publish their own verse at their own expels 
but that is hardly to be classed as poetry. Whie 
remark suggests the question, What is poet)’ 
Cale Young Rice, a graceful poet from the Bint 
Grass state, in a recent communication to the 
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New York Times defines real poetry—as distin- 
suished from mere verse—as the “emotional ex- 
pression of our experience, in regular rhythms, 
and having a permanently vital appeal to a large 
number of the cultured people of any genera- 
tion. tle explains that the term “emotional ex- 
pression of experience’ is to satisfy those who 
insist that poetry must have charm, passion, sen- 
suousness, OF any other quality with which it 1s 
ordinarily supposed to be endowed. Mr. Conrad 
\iken of Cambridge, commenting on Mr. Ruck- 
stuhl’s definition that poetry is “a state of exalted 
emotion of a soul, occasioned by the impact upon 
of the facts and things of life and nature,” 
asks, “But are poetry and emotion, then, iden- 
If so then mere dumb feeling would be 








tical?” 
poetry, he deduces; the unsuccessful lover or the 
remorse-stricken murderer would be a poet. Hav- 
ing put Mr. Ruckstuhl on the defensive he passes 
to the real underlying problem, “Why is poetry 
written?” What is its function? 

He proceeds to answer the question. Philos- 
ophers and scientists having decided that hfe is to 
some purpose and arts and poetry among them 
having become the most tmportant influences In 
the life of man, it is in the poet that the “will to 
illusion,” quoting Reny de Gourmont, finds its 
fullest expression. Poetry, then, sums up Mr. 
Aiken, is the will to illusion explicit as a praise 
of life, taking the form of emotion, more or less 
intense, voiced in language which is rhythmical 
and suggestively colored. All of which is highiy 
interesting if not entirely convincing. it was 
Simonides, a Greek poet of the sixth pre-Chris- 
tian era, who said that painting was silent poetry 
and poetry speaking painting, in which definition 
we get a corroboration of the emotional expres- 
sion theory. Professor Max Eastman in his ana- 
lytical work on “The Enjoyment of Poetry” ven- 
tures that poetry is not often written without 
strong emotion, and not often without a dim de- 
sire to eternalize emotion. He holds that to en- 
joy emotion without anxiety is the essence of 
poetic pleasure. This opinion reached its highest 
scientific expression in an essay of John Stuart 
Mill who defines the natural poets as “those who 
are so constituted, that emotions are the links of 
association by which their ideas, both sensuous 
and spiritual, are connected together.’ We are 


disposed to agree with Prof. Eastman, however, 
that emotion is not the essence, nor a definitive 


feature of poetry. The emotions can be awak- 
ened otherwise than by poetry. He concludes 
that it is not the existence of these emotions, but 
our attitude to them, that distinguishes the poetic 
mood, After all, poetry is not for the masses. It 
appeals only to those who have in them the re- 
sponsive thrill. Like religion, as Professor East- 
man has cleverly shown, it exists with glorious 
definition for those who have attained it, but for 
those who merely look upon it, there is little that 
appears. That may explain to Joyce Kilmer why 
poetry is neither bought nor read these days; like 
religion it is being supplanted by the automobile. 





Result of Early Education 


Ability of a pickpocket to get possession of 
a is as truly the result of his education 
Fe te success of a great engineer in building 
hon Recanic canal, due to his different educa- 
wits a our Civil War, the majority of the 
that the en In the north were trained to believe 
a ae titles for the two_great political 
south of ‘a Republicans and Sinners, while 
a Lae 1 Dixon’s line a similar educa- 
Saat a I a condition which justified the 
Ee hac 1e€ ce politician that, in his dis- 
in _ could elect a yellow dog to any office, 
sart of ae the Democratic ticket. From this 
which dis. re came the political corruption 
45.4 pro os both sections. The helief in war 
mies in ee a wed of deciding international is- 
ject people me st of a powerful nation to rule sub- 
ity of ae eo their consent, in the superior- 
world, in rete glory to the good of the whole 
mon to aii ational and racial antagonism, com- 

_ 0 aii European peoples, and the real under- 


lvit 
sire Cause of the great war, are wholly the re- 
ts of education, 
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Browsings in an old 


_ Book Ahap 


EPEATED reference to James Quin, the 


celebrated Falstaff of Miss Bellamy’s time, 
who befriended the English actress throughout 
her varied career and who retired in 1753 after 
nearly forty years of service on the stage, led me 
to search diligently for a biography of the pic- 
turesque comedian and humorist, in which I was 
successful at the Old Book Shop this week. Curi- 
ously enough, this Jife of Quin, published in 1766 
—the year of hts death—is embellished with a 
frontispiece, Wearing wllat appedts toe ea 1ac- 
simile reproduction of the actor's signature which 
neads “Wd On. 5 Why » Edsard, “ansteaameat 
James, is nowhere explained. The work is dedi- 
cated to David Garrick whose historical talents 
parallelled those of Quin, exceeding the latter's 
in many respects, but yielding to his in such 
characters as Falstaff, Sir John Brute, in Van- 
brugh’s “Provoked Wife,” Addison's Cato, and as 
Brutus. Quin’s father is said to have been an 
American and he an illegitimate son, but if so the 
actor never admitted such a lineage. He was 
destined for the bar and from Dublin, where he 
was entered at the university, he crossed over 
to England to take up his studies in jurisprudence. 
He took chambers in the Temple, but the pur- 
suit of Coke upon Littleton was not to the liking 
of one fond of gatety and dissipation, who found 
the reading of Shakespeare much more to his 
taste than the statutes at large. The small patri- 
mony that came to him at his*fatlter’s death and 
his slight progress in the study of the law in- 
duced him to forsake the latter and try the stage. 
Ide had many requisites for a‘eood actor: an .ex- 
pressive countenance; a marking eye; a clear 
voice, full and melodious; an extensive memory, 
founded upon a long application to the best 
classical authors; an enthusiastic admiration for 
shakespeare; a happy and articulate pronunicia- 
tion, and a majestic figure. With Booth and 
Wilks and Ryan, three of the foremost English 
actors of that period he was on familiar terms 
and it was Ryan who introduced him to the man- 
agers of Drury Lane Theater.in August, 1717, who 
engaged his services for the following winter 
season. In the interim. however, Quin became 
involved in an affair of gallantry, necessitating 
his fleeing to Ireland where he filled a tempor- 
ary engagement at the Dublin Theater. 

In 1718, Quin returned to London, making his 
first appearance at Drury Lance in that year. -Nat- 
urally, he had to serve as a scene drudge for sev- 
eral seasons so that it was not until 1720, when 
the “Alerry Wives of Windsor” was revived at 
Lincoln’s-[nn-Fields that his chance came, Mr. 
Rich was the manager and when Quin applied for 
the part of Falstaff, he was mercilessly snubbed. 
3ut Ryan, his friend, interceded and Quin was 
allowed to rehearse the role, principally because 
there was nobody else in the company anxious 
to portray the character. Rich does not appear 
to have been greatly impressed by Quin’s work 
at rehearsals. But after the curtain went up on 
the first performance the young histrion = sur- 
prised and astonished the audience; no actor be- 
fore ever entered into the spirit of the author, 
anc it seemed as if Shakespeare had, by intuition, 
drawn the knight especially for Quin to repre- 
sent. The just applattse he was accorded is said 
to have been almost incredible; the continued 
clappings and peals of laughter, at times inter- 
rupted the representation. The play enjoyed a 
good run and Quin’s reputation was established 
for all titre: 

Rough in his manners, brusque in his language 
and careless in his coarse humor as he was, Quin, 
nevertheless, had a humane disposition and, 
withal, a philosophy in which vindictiveness had 
no share. Twice he was obliged to defend him- 
self from assaults on his person and each time he 
used his sword so vigorously that he came off 
victor, killing his adversary. The first time he 
was tried for manslaughter at Old Bailey, but the 
evidence so clearly showed that the victim was 
the aggressor that a verdict of manlaughter fol- 
lowed with the imposition of a fine only. A more 
serious affair was his duel with William Bowen, 
a player of a “fractious” disposition. who picked 
a quarrel with Quin and pressed him so tena- 
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clously with his sword in a room in a tavern that 
the actor was obliged to offer vigorous defense 
and in doing so mortally wounded the aggressor. 
Before expiring Bowen exonerated Quin whose 
trial resulted in an acquittal or at least a perfune- 
tory verdict that ended the incident. It was 
regarded as a great pity that Quin Was Tet 
equally dexterous when the scoundrelly The- 
ophilus Cibber, son of Colley Cibber, foreed 
a quarrel and drew on him. I[t was not until 
Booth retired from the stage in 1731 that Quin 
reached the zenith of his fame. Wilks was 
dead and Quin was received as leading man at 
Drury Lane, where for ten years he maintained 
his supremacy. ile then went hack to Covent 
Garden where he remained until 1751. From the 
retirement of Booth until the advent of Garrick, 
Quin was practically without a rival. 


His reputation as a humorist was wel! earned, 
but if his jokes were of coarse quality it must be 
remembered that he lived in coarse times. It is 
also true that many of the finest things that ever 
tell froin the lips of an intellectual wit are at- 
tributed to him. Here is a sample one which 
elicited the warm approval of Horace Walpole. 
3ishop Warburton, in company at Bath, spoke in 
support of prerogative. Quin said, “Pray, my 
lord, spare me; you are not acquainted with my 
principles. ~T am a republican; and. perhaps, [ 
even think that the execution of Charles I might 
be justified.’ “Ay!” returned Warburton, “by 
what law?” Quin replied, “By all the laws he 
had left them.” It is reported that Walpole saw 
the sum of the whole controversy couched in 
those eight monosyllables; and the more he ex- 
amined the sententious truth the finer he found 
a 

Quin’s last appearance on the stage was in 1753 
when he journeyed from Bath to London to per- 
form lalstaff at the benefit of his old and trusty 
friend Ryan; the following year he was asked to 
repeat that performance but, having lost two of 
his front teeth, he declined the task in a note 
reading: “My dear friend: There is no person on 
earth whom I would sooner serve than Ryan, but, 
by God, I will whistle I’alstaff for no man.” It 
was this same Ryan who in an emergency ap- 
plied to Quin for a loan and received the answer 
that he had nothing to lend; but he had left Ryan 
£1000 in his will, and Ryan might have that, if 
he were inclined to cheat the government of the 
legacy duty. Ryan, however, died six years be- 
fore Quin answered the last call. When Thom- 
son, the poet, author of the “Seasons” was in dis- 
tress Quin gave him a supper at a tavern and at 
the close remarked: “Mr. Thomson, |} estimate the 
pleasure I] have had in perusing your works at 
£100 at least; and you must allow me to settle 
that account, by presenting you with the money.” 
As further evidence of his regard for the poet, 
Quin was instrumental in getting his posthumous 
tragedy, “Coriolanus,” produced in 1749, the year 
after the poet’s death. 


In his later seasons Quin’s professional income 
is sail to have reached £1000 a year. He was 
the first English actor who received £50 a night, 
at one period of his career. After leaving the 
stage, his social position was one congenial to a 
man of his merits, taste and acquirements. He 
was a welcome guest at many social! hearths, in- 
cluding members of the nobility. After his re- 
tirement he and Garrick became friends, their es- 
trangement dating from the time when Garrick’s 
triumphs having obscured Quin, the latter with- 
drew to Bath in high dudgeon, leaving Rich with- 
ovt notice. He desired to be coaxed back, but 
Rich would not humor him. The former wrote, 
‘ani at Garr Yours, James Qin.” Tlresan- 
swer he received was, “Stay there and be d—d. 
Yours, John Rich.” But, as I have shown, Quin 
bore malice to none long and it was he who 
made the first step toward reconciliation. Quin 
was Garrick’s guest at Hanipton, when he was 
stricken in 1765 with the illness which ultimately 
proved fatal. He died, however, in his own house 
Stebath January 21, 1766. On the old actenme 
tomb in Westminster Abbey—a pyrainul of Sienna 
marble, bearing a medallion portrait of Quin, 
resting on a sarcophagus, Garrick placed the fol- 
lowing lines: 

That tongue which set the table in a roar, 
And charmed the public ear, is heard no more; 
Closed are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spoke, before the tongue, what Shakespeare 
writ. 
Cold is 
forth 
At friendship’s call, to succor modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin. Deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate’er thy strength of body, foree of thought, 
In nature’s happiest mould however cast, 
To this comptexion thou must come at last. 

Certain of Quin’s commentators have been in- 
clined to belittle his knowledge of English his- 
tory and of the English language. The best refu- 
tation to this lies in the fact that the Prince of 
Wales, father of George ITI, appointed the tal- 
ented actor to instruct his children in the true 


that hand which, living, was stretched 
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pronunciation of their mother tongue. They read 
Milton aloud under his tutelage and the best dra- 
matic poets, the crown prince, his brothers and 
sisters presenting several plays under Quin’s tui- 
tion at [eicester-house. When King George de- 
livered his first speech from the throne, word 
came to Quin that he presented a fine figure, 
whereupon the old actor cried out in a kind of 
ecstasy, “Ay, I taught the boy to speak.” Nor 
did the king forget his old tutor, for soon after 
his accession to the throne, he gave orders, with- 
out any suggestion on the subject, that a modest 
pension should be paid to Quin through his life- 
time. A man of sound, good sense, with strong 
passions and a bad temper, Quin in good humo 
was an excellent companion. I have shown that 
he was staunch in his friendships, generous of 
disposition and ready to help any comrade in 
time of need. Of the many bon mots credited 
to him, I will append just one, in closing this brief 
sketch, to illustrate his ready wit. A person he 
had offended one day met him in the street, and 
Stopped him. “Mr. Quin,” satd he, “I—I—I un- 
derstand you have been taking away my name.” 
“What have I said, sir?’ ‘“You—you—you called 
me a scoundrel, sir.’ “O, then keep your name, 
sir,” replied Quin and walked on. om. C. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


EADY! Present! Fire! The army of work- 


ers who for three years have concentrated 
their energies on building the greatest exposition 
in the world’s history and finishing their work on 
time have the intense satisfaction of realized am- 
bition. San Francisco invited the world. She is 
now ready to receive that half of the world that 
is not engaged in slaughter. Surely, an unparal- 
leled contrast will here be presented for the con- 
templation of posterity; Europe plunged in the 
most awful war of the ages, and America cele- 
brating the proudest achievements of industrial 
peace. 


Henceforth, there will be a new epoch-marking 
date in the annals of San Francisco. April 18, 
1906, seems a long way off now, for the rebuild- 
ing of the city was accomplished in a phenom- 
enally energetic three years, and it will always 
remain the dawn of a new era. Now, February 
20, 1915, marks the final triumph of this city’s 
indomitable spirit, and the opening day of the 
exposition is to be ushered in with signals that 
will be appreciated by the rising generation and 
make an indelible impression on their senses. 





Enthusiasm can be evidenced in various ways 
but the most obvious and unmistakable demon- 
stration is that of noise. So, between the early 
hours of 6 and 7 a. m. next Saturday, there is to 
be such a riot of noise that none can escape and 
in which, if only in self-defence, all must join. 
very citizen is enjoined to disturb the peace of 
his neighbor, and the injunction is official. The 
chief of police has issued a defiant challenge to 
the chief of the fire department, promising that 
the guardians of the peace shall make more noise 
than the firemen. What surprises Chief White 
has up his sleeve remains to be heard, but already 
he has instructed the men of his department to 
blow their whistles and beat their nightsticks 
upon the trolley poles throughout the hour of 
ululation, 


It has been officially announced that every pos- 
sible method of noise-making will be employed 
to summon the community to the inaugural pa- 
rade. Every steamboat in the harbor, every fac- 
tory, every locomotive within range will blow off 
steam, street car bells are to be kept ringing, au- 
tomobile horns blaring, twenty drum corps will 
be kept busy, and every available bagpipe is to 
bleat. Newsboys have been instructed to leave 
no doorbell unrung, and every child has been en- 
couraged by the board of education to arise at 6 
a. m. to stir up the neighborhood. Nothing re- 
mains except for the telephone company to keep 
every bell ringing for an hour. Surely, we shal! 
earn a new record in noise-making. The parade 
itself, not of a formal order, but a spontaneous 
outpouring of the populace, will move on the 
Ixxposition City at 9 a. m., simultaneously with 
the pressing of a button by President Wilson at 
noon in Washington. Then the gates will swing 
open, the wheels begin to turn, the fountains to 
play, and San Tfrancisco’s great dream will have 
Come (rive. 


Of all the daring robberies that have startled 
us, that of the Manx Hotel seems to have been 
the most impudent. To hold up a bar in the 
heart of the city long before Powell Street had 
thought of sleep and within a few feet of a 
patrolman was certainly an example of audacious 





and reckless crime. The burglars made their 
escape in a taxicab, and two days elapsed before 
the police got on their trail. 


One of the features of the torrid zone at the 
exposition 1s to be a woman policeman who was 
sworn in last week. She stands 6 ft. 4 in. in her 
hose and weighs more than 200 Ibs. un-uniformed. 
The zone will be found bizarre enough for any 
hunter of hair-raising novelties. 


Do you still remember a Jawyer in Los An- 
geles who gave up his profession to become a 
policeman, maintaining that he could not practice 
his profession and remain an honest man? His 
name is W. L. Claiborne. Last week he re- 
ceived a penitentiary sentence for stealing $750 
worth of jewels, 


Since the death of Will E. Dargie, three years 
ago, the fate of the Oakland Tribune which he 
founded and made a great property, has been in 
doubt. In his will, Dargie insisted that his friend. 
W. R. Hearst, should be given the first oppor- 
tunity to purchase the paper. Mrs. Dargie, how- 
ever, was loth to part with the property, and un- 
til last week was supposed to be in control. The 
widow still holds forty-eight per cent of the 
stock, but by the votes af the executors of the 
estate, which is still in probate, the property 
has been sold to Alfred Holman, publisher ot 
the Argonaut, and Francis B. Loomis, another 
newspaperman of wide experience and formerly 
assistant secretary of state. Mr. Holman its a 
past master in the publishing business and one of 
the most forceful and eraceful writers in the 
country. The price of the Tribune is said to 
have been $456,000. The Argonaut will continue 
under Holman’s direction. 


Municipal music is now 1n its third year here, 
and Sunday the municipal band of forty pieces 
gave its one hundred and forty-first concert, but 
the first in the civic auditorium. The 8000 seats 
were occupied, and hundreds of citizens remained 
standing throughout the excellent performance. 
Director Keogh provided a program catholic 
enough to please all tastes. A new and young 
soprano, Miss Anita Heymans, thrilled the great 
audience with the power and beauty of her voice, 
and not a note was lost in the furthest recesses 
of the enormous building. 


At this concert, which was free, the audience 
gave a gentle hint that it had come to listen to 
music and not to political oratory. One of the city 
fathers made a few patriotic remarks which were 
very well received by those that could hear them, 
and a second supervisor was given patient atten- 
tion for about three minutes until he began to 
dilate on the merits of the next charter amend- 
ment election. He was applauded with such in- 
sistence that finally he realized he had said more 
than enough. 


To swell the coffers of the associated charities, 
which excellent organization has been experienc- 
ing the severest winter in its history, a house-to- 
house canvas was made Saturday. One dollar 
subscriptions were solicited in exchange for 
membership valentines. More than $8,000 was col- 
lected in this way. 


Pity the poor pedestrian on Market street for 
whom eight foot avenues in white paint are now 
prescribed to enable him to escape the eccentric 
curves of the ubiquitous jitney. There is no sign 
of the jitney epidemic subsiding, unless it be that 
a considerable number of the vehicles now in use 
promise in time to collapse from their own de- 
crepitude. The revenues of the United Railroads 
are said to have fallen off $1000 a day in the 
districts invaded. The territory of the municipal 
system has been comparatively immune, While 
few believe that the jitney nuisance will be toler- 
ated for long, it is probable that eventually mo- 
tor busses will make certain of the street rail- 
roads unprofitable. Re tes & 

San Francisco, Feb. 16. 


In an American park a sign, “Please keep off 
the grass” is generally obeyed, while one reading 
“Keep off the grass, $5.00 fine,” seems to be re- 
garded as a request to trespass. At a bridge, 
“Please walk your horses,” is more effective than 
“Ten dollar fine for riding or driving faster than 
a walk.’ In Germany the only formula would be 
verboten (forbidden) and the prohibition would 
be unquestioned. The education and tempera- 
ment, behind—and production of—these opposite 
points of view help largely to explain the lack of 
sympathy of Americans for Germany, and_ the 


apparent inability of Germans to understand 
America. 


February 20, 1915 
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Keep Secret by Telling It 


Just how to keep a secret from a city of half 
a million men and women is an art, but it is per- 
fectly simple—tell it to everyone, but tell it ip 
such a way that no one believes it. Tor instance. 
with the marriage of Mr. Morgan Adams to 
Aileen McCarthy, the whole city was practically 
told in advance. The daily papers and The 
Graphic told of shopping trips to San Francisco, 
and that the wedding would not be a large one, 
and that it would be soon, and that when it did 
occur it would be small and private with only a 
few members of the family present, and that the 
wedding date would be announced at the dinner 
to be given February 12, and no announcement 
would be made until then, and what more could 
Morgan Adams have said, than to have resigned 
from the exclusive Bachelors’ organization a week 
before the Annual Ball? Of course, the exact 
date was not told, though many customers were 
put off by a well known dressmaker until after the 
twelfth because of Miss McCarthy’s orders, and 
these customers knew that. And when Mr. Mc- 
Carthy (for once I will call my friend Avery, 
“Mr.” in deference to his new position of father- 
in-law) ordered Arend’s music weeks in advance, 
with instructions to bring wedding music and a 
full orchestra; and at the same advance time or- 
dered a caterer to prepare a wedding feast with 
bride’s cake and orange blossoms, and wedding 
cake boxes, there must have been another fifty 
let into the secret. I am told that Januanyelgeae 
the date that the prospective bride and groom 
called on Rev. Dr. Davidson of St. John’s church 
and engaged him and the church altar for Feb- 
ruary 12. The truth is that we all love to be sur- 
prised and won’t believe a thing that we don’ 
want to believe even when told us (equivocally to 
be sure) so that we may have the fun or pleasure 
of being surprised. The Graphic claims the honor 
of first announcement and the square white en- 
velopes with “Tiffany & Co., New York,” on the 
inner fold were not only handed to each guest 
present, but 1200 of them stamped 7:30 p. m. 
February 12, the exact hour for which the dinner 
invitations were issued, and 1200 of them were 
sent on their way at 7:30 p. m. of that day by one 
of Harrington Brown’s especially-appointed and 
trusted postoffice head clerks. There scem to be 
only compliments and congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan Adams and to Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy. 


Cliff Rodman’s Great Victory 


From the Boston papers of recent date | learn 
that Clifford Rodman, the brilliant elder son ol 
Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, now a student 
at Andover, scored a great victory for his team 
in the great intercollegiate relay race, in which 
representatives from Yale, Harvard, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Exeter and Andover were entered, 
In the initial run of 390 yards Andover gained ten 
yards, losing eight in the second relay which left 
Cliff's team two to the good. But in the third 
Exeter’s runner forged ahead ten yards, so that 
when Phillips, their great hope, toed the line for 
the fourth and final relay run he had a lead of 
eight yards which Cliff who contested in the fir 
ish was expected to overcome. But he was 
matched against Exeter’s cleverest sprinter an¢ 
although Andover’s champion had won all the 
honors in the track contests last season he ha¢ 
not previously been tried out on the cinder pat! 
According to the Boston sporting writers the Los 
Angeles lad demonstrated the prettiest bit _ ot 
head work ever seen in that city. Not attempts 
to diminish the handicap at the outset he lay be- 
hind about twelve or fifteen yards, saving ™ 
powers for a Garrison finish, and when abot 
forty yards from the goal he put on steam atl! 
made so sensational a run that Phillips, in sp!" 
of his gallant efforts could not head off Rodmd 
and the latter crossed the tape with a few ya™ 
to spare over and above the handicap. It was 
victory that sent the Andover contingent I”) 
spasms of delight, not only for the burst of pie 
evinced but for the strategic manner wines 
Cliff had achieved the result. I happen to kno 
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that Cliff is just as successful in his studies as in 
athletics, but it is not surprising to those who 
Inow his brilliant parents. 





Lanier Bartlett Returns from Panama 

Lanier Bartlett, the Selig scenarist, who has 
heen in the Panama Canal zone making arrange- 
ments for the filming of “The Ne’er Do Well, 
returned this week, accompanied by Mrs. Bart- 
lett, and says that he is still enjoying the malady 
of the manana bug. According to Mr. Bartlett 
the entire aspect of the zone now is military im 
There is a great deal more being done 


character. : 
the way of fortifications than the outside 
world knows. For example, extensive secret 


trenches are being dug through the jungles paral- 
le] with the locks, in order to protect them from 
any posibility of a land attack. Troops are ar- 
riving constantly, and the social life at the Tivol 
and other centers of entertainment, is entirely 
military. The slides at Culebra, while discon- 
certing, are not regarded as anything more than 
temporary delays, and it is stated that, in the 
event of the necessity for sending battleships 
through, emergency work could be done to make 
this possible. A 22,000-ton steamer was put 
through while Mr. Bartlett was there, and so the 
smaller battleships could also make the trip, but 
as the latest additions to the navy are of the 
97.000-ton class they would require deeper water. 
Mr. Bartlett has nothing but praise for both the 
United States and the Panama authoritics, with 
whom he had a great deal of business. 


Famous Man Dies at 83 

Judge Henry Clay Caldwell’s death this week 
at the age of 83 was not unexpected, and yet so 
well loved was he, and so buoyant in his optimism 
end enthusiastic in all his friendships that all his 
acquaintances had unconsciously come to regard 
him as cloaked in eternal youth. Even in hts last 
illness he surprised his family and his physician 
by his seemingly unconquerable vitality, which 
would flash up every now and then in a remark- 
able manner. Judge Caldwell is said to be the only 
man who ever was kuown to refuse an appoint- 
ment to the position of chief justice of the su- 
preme court of the United States, his reply to 
President Cleveland who made the offer, being 
that he did not regard himself as mentally equip- 
ped for the duties. It was fitting that the funeral 
of so fine a character should have been the in- 
spiration of a notable address on life and death. 
Rev. Baker P. Lee conducted the services, and 
alter the formal portion was concluded said that. 
while it was unheard of, in an Episcopal funeral 
service, for the minister to make any address, 
whether it was the funeral of a monarch or «& 
laborer, there were a few things he hoped he 
could impress upon the gathered friends and that 
they would iake home to their children and thesr 
friends. “After two thousand years of Chris- 
tranity,” he went on, “we are more pagan in our 
attitude toward death than ever before.” He pro 
ceeded to dwell in poetic terms upon the loveli- 
ness of death, not as an ending, but like unto a 
lily bulb, not attractive nor fragrant in itself, but 
capable, after resting a certain time in the moist 
earth, then fed by rains and warmed by the sun, 
of producing the beautiful flowers to deck the 
altars of the churches of Christ. The doubts men 
felt concerning immortality he showed to be in- 
consistent when the faith with which they ae- 
omed modern miracles of science—electricity, 
ght, mechanics—was considered. It was a 
wieral sermon that was not funereal—the kind 
ees that Judge Caldwell, with his intense 
a Nature and faith in human destiny, doubt- 
€S8, would have wanted said. 


Anent That “Clansman” Protest 


’ . 

ie received a communication from an in- 
ase presumably, colored citizen, protesting 
“is ald fo concerning the manner in 
eis 1e en incident was handled by 
- Mic” - My correspondent, whose name 
aoe me, says that the protesting committee 
aa ft aa before the city council was com- 
says that the best of the negro citizenship. He 
hs a Mase race 1s jealous of its record here of 
tiction ae involved in any serious race 
neat det apa the action of the committee was 
Ofek Sn highest civic motives and not that 
honght for ie aah whose assistance could be 
othesn cident ew paltry dollars. Doubtless, my 
and if ig + ey sincere in what he says, 
colored she, aDiy true that the majority of the 
dligiaee means who appeared before the council 
can he 13 ae Yet the fact remains, and 
came from jpdi lat the inception of the agitation 
Were to ee perals whose motives, at least, 
vo: et eine high-minded. It is now com 
i none the newspapers that the fine 
eefe. je Gi; OT a certain publicity man, William 
7 ciscernible in the affair, and I happen to 


have personal knowledge of the incidents of which 
I wrote that transpired in the Harper administra- 
tion. On that occasion the protest against “The 
Clansman,” as a play, was entirely the result of 
the organization of William MacMahon, who 
practiced the same scheme in almost every city 
in the west. Last week, I gave the colored citi- 
zens the benefit of believing their protest against 
the film drama was the result of recollections of 
the former affair, but since then I have been told 
the agitation sprung originally from deep and 
silent machinations. If proof of this were needed 
it lies in the fact that leaders of the colored com- 
mittee admitted they had not read the book, seen 
the play or viewed the pictures. All they knew 
was that “The Ciansman” was something against 
which it was customary for negroes to protest. 
There was quite a company of colored players en- 
gaged by D. W. Griffith in producing the film, and 
a little inquiry into their connection with the 
protest might suggest just how “The Clansman” 
came to be the most widely-advertised moving 
picture that has been seen here. This, with all 
due respect to the sincerity of my correspondent 
and the integrity of the colored race as a whole. 
Judge Jackson's summary that tt is the agitation 
about such things, and not the things themselves, 
which cattses race prejudice, hits the nail square- 
ly on the head. 


Touch of Color in Politics 


Speaking of the city council reminds me that 
last Tuesday Chief Sebastian cleverly ‘‘coppered” 
the move of the council in playing up to the col- 
ored voters in “The Clansman” incident. The 
chief suggested the authorization of the appoins: 
ment of a colored woman police officer. It ap- 
pears as 1f it will be a bit complicated this spring, 
being a colored voter, so many snares being cast 
out to lure their suffrages. 


When Will White Folks Dance? 


At the risk of having this department of The 
Graphic begin to assume the aspect of a colored 
supplement, I must call attention to the remark- 
able description of the Bachelors’ Ball by the 
special writer on the Tribune. The affair was 
described as “a tangled mass of gay colored folk.” 
This is news to me, and | wonder what all those 
people whose names were subsequently given, 
thought of it. Well, let’s forget it, and hold a 
dance for the white folks. 


Author Rebuked at His Own Play 


D. W. Griffith, producer of “The Clansman,” is 
telling a classic joke at his own expense. At the 
Auditorium one evenine this week he and 
William Keefe, the publicity man of the hig film, 
were sitting in the theater, and discussing vari- 
ous matters concerning the picture, when a man 
in front of them, after squirming in his seat a 
few minutes, turned around. lookiny Mr. Grif- 
fith squarely in the face, and said, “I wish you 
would be quiet. J want to see this picture.” “Tt 
was the first time it ever had occurred to me,” 
says Mr. Griffith, “that the auditorv nerves and 
the ocular interfered with each other’s functions. 
I had always supposed that among the minor 
pleasures of the picture theater was that of being 
able to talk wumnrestrainedly, while watching a 
performance, as at a circus. Apparently, when a 
person is intently watching a moving picture 
drama, he receives all the sensations of hearing 
the conversations which are supposed to be tak- 
ing place, and resents the intrusion of conversa- 
tions by those about him as sincerely as if it 
were a spoken drama.” Yet Mr. Griffith may be 
exaggerating the psychology of the situation. 
Perhaps, the man was only bored by Mr. Grif- 
fith’s frank criticism of his own work, for Grif- 
fith 3s one motion picture producer who is satis- 
Hed with nothing short of sheer perfection, and 
already is evolving ideas which will make his 
next work even superior to “The Clansman,” 


This is Cruel 


Tod Browning, one of the directors of the Re- 
liance Motion Picture company, has a French 
automobile which is extremely hard to crank, and 
not only requires a great deal of work when the 
engine has cooled, but cranks left-handed, in the 
opposite direction to the ordinary car. One eve- 
ning recently Browning was having a drop of 
supper in Mr. Oldfield’s restaurant, and when he 
came out he discovered a stranger trying to 
crank his car, but not knowing its secret, was 
giving it the right-handed treatment and cursing 
volubly. Browning stood at the curb. “Seem to 
be having trouble,” he suggested. “What’s it to 
you,” snarled the stranger, giving the crank an- 
other mighty heave. “You must be drunk,” 
Browning went on. “Don’t you know how to 
crank your own machine? It’s a left-handed 
crank.” The perspiring worker grunted out an 


oath and began turning the crank the other way, 
and after a few minutes hard work had the engine 
humming, “Thanks,” said Browning, and jump- 
ing into the driver's seat, drove off, calling back 
to the wide-mouthed man at the sidewalk, “J 
never did like to crank this machine.” 


Genius of a Modest Journalist 


There is a modest journalistic genius in T.os 
Angeles who is bent upon uplifting The Graphic, 
and munproving upon its standard of humor. He 
sends ime, anonymously, a clipping from a news- 
paper concerning the application of Jas. Pigg to 
have his name changed by the court to Williams, 
as he is generally known. My anonymous friend 
makes this brilliant comment: “To be a Bill Pige 
or a Don Pigg or perhaps a Teddy Pigg were not 
so bad but a Jay Pigg 1s even worse than a Ham 
Pigg.” Such incistve’ wit @s this, Iegiesstate ato 
print, as I fear I shall be expected to live up to 
it, and. yet I feel it my duty to passijom. tomniy 
readers the gem so freely offered. 1] suspect from 
the unusual respect for the subjunctive mood as 
evidenced by the phrase “were not’so lbad” thet 
the erudition of the author is greater than the 
sctrawling writing (doubtless disguised) is in- 
tended to lead me to believe. But this is not all. 
In the same envelope comes this gem, which 
might well make Carolyn Wells or Gellett Bur- 
gess or Oliver Herford envious, headed “I*rom 
Arizona by Wireless,” the title being a subtle 
touch that is rather beyond me: 

The Los Angeles Railway is having a row; 

Something wrong with its electric cow! 
The little Ford jitney 
Was a clutch at her titney, 
And that’s what is milking her now, 
Such brilliance as this can come from no untried 
or unlettered writer. J] suspect Henry Herbert 
Knibbs, Ralph Coole or James Main Dixon of this 
secret kindness to The Graphic readers. 


George Black Has a Son; It’s a Boy 

February 15, to Mr. and Mrs. George N. Black, 
at Portland, Oregon. a son. Congratulations to 
the former president of the Los Angeles Realty 
Board. 


Luther’s Decace in Los Angeles 


It is just ten years since D. E. Luther, general 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. made his first visit 
tou Los Angeles, coming a few months later to 
take charge of the association work permanently. 
It is ten years of remarkable progress, as an in- 
spection of the fine plant on Hope street, by 
those who remember the harn occupied on Hill 
Street at the beginning of Mr. Luther’s incum- 
bency. will forcibly demonstrate. Of course, it 
would be silly, and embarrassing to so intelligent 
a‘man as Mr. Luther, to suggest that he has done 
all this, for the great growth of the city itself had 
had a major part in the accomplishment, to say 
nothing of the untiring and unselfish assistance 
of such men as Arthur Letts, W. If. McVay, If. P. 
Clark, Geo. I. Cochran, A. P. Fleming, A. J. Wal- 
lace, Gregory Perkins, Jr.. J. Ross Clark, A. B. 
Cass, Dy K. Edwards, JM Carrgand J. G. Warren, 
who have been officers and directors throughout 
Mr. Luther’s connection with the institution. But 
no matter what causes the growth, and no matter 
how efficient may be the voluntary organization, 
it is the man who is constantly at work, upon 
whom the endless details are imposed, who is 
most largely responsible for the atmosphere. 
And the present high place occupied by the Y. M. 
C. A. in the city’s life has been reached largely 
because of the atimosphere which Secretary 
Luther has maintained in every department from 
plunge to prayer-meeting. 


Getting “Inside” Information 


It has been left to a local sheet to discover that 
the Japanese have a grouch against their ally, 
Great Britain. Those familiar with Japanese pub- 
lications have hitherto never detected anything of 
the sort, nor have they noticed in British jour- 
nals any laudation of the prowess of the British 
in capturing Tsing-tao. That goes to the credit 
of Japan, as every one admits. But listen to this 
piece of alleged news from the front page of the 
esteemed Germania: “Only last week, the mem- 
bers of the local Japanese colony held an indig- 
nation meeting in this city, in which the glorifica- 
tion of English victories with the help of the Japs, 
but without giving them credit, was condemned, 
and more than one Japanese declared that Japan 
will have to fight England before long.” Now, 
“the members of the Japanese colony in Los An- 
geles” are represented by the president and sec- 
retary of the Japanese Association, with rooms 
at the corner of First and Main Streets. They 
have been asked about the matter, but are wholly 
ignorant of any such “indignation meeting.” So 
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with the secretary of the Japanese-American 
jeague, and all other representative Japanese, who 
could be heard from on the matter. Why should 
the Germania he so innocently guileful? Besides, 
the sons of Japan do not like to be called “Japs.” 
Would it not pay to be a little less clumsy in 
mischief-making? 


vic oct at U..S2C- 


I] came across a lyric poem this week, written 
by a young U. S.C. student. The author, Charles 
I, McIntyre, is an Jowan by birth, and is now in 
his early twenties. He was edttcated at the high 
school of Des Moines in the suburbs of which 
city he lived, “among the woods.’ He says, “I 
have always been in the open.’ After graduat- 
ing, he went to Texas where his father had a 
ranch on the Gulf coast. There he did odd jobs 
on the ranch, indulged freely in boating, and read 
omnivorously. Of recent years he has been in the 
desert locating desert claims or in the forest lo- 
cating timber claims. This winter he came to 
los Angeles in order to take work at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California of a more systematic 
kind. llere is the poem that interested me. “The 
Lotus,” it 1s christened: 

She came a-tripping daintily 
green with rosy feet; 

A lotus blue was in her hair, her lips a rose bud 
sweet. 

She hummed a song in harmony to thrumming 
Ot gue ory Tite) 

And as she sang the brooklet slept, the very birds 
were niute. 

The shadows blue and living frets of gold were 
tangled in her hair; 

A perfume as of flowers instilled, her 
lentephie-ain, 

No more saw IJ the snowy sails a-drifting through 
the azure skies; 

Content was 1 to watch the lights a-dancing in 
her eyes. 

So all that summer afternoon she sang, in soft 
yet vibrant strain, 

Of love, with gentle, sighing, sweet and pulsing, 
swift refrain. 

Then at the tender twilight glow she ceased—we 
Sat in silence gray, 

The faintest echoes of the sun 
away. 

At last she sighed, “My cloud car waits, now must 
T haste and fly from thee.” 

Then I, “Sweet singer, whisper when youll come 
again to me.” 


o'er gold-flecked 


presence 


had solen soft 


“QO, blind, thou blind unsecing child, I’m ever 
here. come when ye may, < 

For Iam hut the dream of songs upon a summer's 
GRAY ae 


Then IT awoke, ‘neath slim white moon I lay mist- 
shrouded, dank with dew, 

iit evho, | wonder, on my lips had laid a lotus 
blue? 


Times Says “Mr.” Woolwine 

That grizzled and uncompromising warrior, 
General Otis, will be slapping the district attor- 
Wes Ol the back yet, and calling him “Tommy.” 
Since the arrest of Schmidt, the alleged dynamite 
partner of McManigal, and the consequent pros- 
pective prosecution of him by District Attorney 
Woolwine, the Times has mentioned Thomas 
Lee without cuss words, and in fact I have dis- 
covered a reference to him as “Mr.” Woolwine. 
If the district attorney succeeds in getting a long 
prison term for Schmidt, I really believe the gen- 
eral wiJl forgive him for once having been a Dem- 
ocrat. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MOTHER MOUNTAINS 


IERRA MADRE, the main range of all that 


group of broken mountains running east and 
west across the southern end of California, is 
called on to fulfill not only uses natural to high 
regions but a number of peculiar functions which 
our modern lite demands of interesting and con- 
venient peaks. Among its canyons streams de- 
scend to sink cool waters in the sand of natural 
reservoirs, and on its wide and sunny mesa cities 
thrive. The mountain climber and the summer 
camper seek its solitary places and it satisfies 
their longing for primeval things. But in addi- 
tion to these kindly traits found common to ai! 
mountains the Sierra Madre fills a large place in 
the development of life now spreading far beyond 
its base. Upon the promontory of Mount Lowe a 
little dome announces that the public may here 
view the starry heavens, while far. far above upon 
the summit of Mount Wilson the great group of 
photographic instruments which form a part of 
the Carnegie Solar Observatory is used by night 
and day to search the secrets of the universe. 
Standing so prominently before the eyes of 
thousands as they go about their daily occupa- 
tions, all that these mountains mean in inspira- 
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tion and delight may never be rehearsed. One 
hears them spoken of caressingly as though they 
were an asset of the household. One catches 
glimpses of their ever changing heights down the 
long vistas of the orange orchards or between the 
little hills embroidered with the native oaks, and 
whether draped with clouds or almost hidden by 
the dust storms, blazened forth in a clear atmos- 
phere, or misty, flat like a blue Puvis de Cha- 
Vannes, they form as actual a presence as the 
long-sung Catskills or the hills and peaks of an- 
cient history. 


And yet in spite of all their beauty and their 
use these mother mountains bear a strange and 
unexpressed relation to the thickly populated 
plain. Their charm is not that of the high bluffs 
along the northern beaches where, covered with 
the primal forests, headlands of Humboldt and 
Mendocino rise from the narrow shore. Nor is 
there to be found in them the sea-side lure of 
Santa Barbara. or Monterey and Santa Cruz. 
whose terraced hills and crescent bay are so 
united with the range above them that the rivers 
from sequoia-covered heights can find no fertile 
vale in which to linger but from the canyon’s 
open mouth flow guietly across the beach into 
the bay. Unlike their northern sisters, this 
sierra of the south stands in a stately manner 
somewhat distant from the ocean leaving a good- 
ly nlain and short low, rolling hills set this way 
and then that between them and the sea. From 
the raised floor of the San Gabriel valley which 
lies closest to their feet they scem to rise direct- 
ly in dark gray and purple majesty. a thing apart 
yet strangely near at times. 

Their sides are thick with a low growth of live- 
oak, holly bush and buckthorn and a dry moss 
which adds its rich brown olive to the red stems 
of manzanita and madrone. Flere and there along 
the top of some blunt point one sees a few great 
trees, and in the canyons, dark blue shadows and 
a hint of oft-repeated tree trunks speak of pine 
and spruce and other conifers. Nevertheless, the 
impression from the plain is one of slopes almost 
bare of vegetation like the hills that T.eonardo 
used to fill the background of his portrait of the 
Kiowa Tasa. 

Cropping out in prodigious streaks and patches 
the gray granite rocks that form the bleached 
ribs of the mountains show themselves and give 
a spotted, piebald look to the whole range when 
the clear light of the southern sun shines full 
upon it. Yet it is their bareness—their smooth 
surface wnich makes possible at sunset their de- 
lightful, rich and varied color. Like the weath- 
ered wall of a shingled cottage or the fine over- 
lapping scales of abalone, the prismatic gratings 
formed by the subtle undulations of these close- 
thatched, regularly repeated rills and ridges seem 
to disperse the slanting rays of sunset into a 
thousand tints of violet and rose, of lilac, laven- 
der and blue. 

In their dignifed aloofness the mountains of 
Sierra Madre have left, with purpose, room be- 
tween them and the nearest curve of the Pacific. 
On sloping plain and undulating hills, in fertile 
vales and down the Jong wide stretches of the 
sea beach, room there undoubtedly is for all the 
purposes of commerce, all the toil, and all the 
forms of commonplace amusement. Not for such 
purposes were these huge piles of rock uplifted. 
Seldom one finds along their base a wide-spread 
grove of trees or an inviting place for a great 
picnic. Steeply the bare sides rise from the mesa- 
land as one approaches, as though forbidding en- 
tralee. 

No gentle tree-crowned foothills lean against 
the high walls, holding out beckoning hands and 
extending invitation to their valleys. But a steep 
trail along the canyon side below Mt. Wilson, 
crosses from one thin flank to another and gives 
the traveler little rest save once or twice where 
well-worn rocks that guard the waterways have 
spread their stony bowls to hold the winter tor- 
rents while the stream turns from one narrow 
gorge into another, 

And yet what lure these mountains hold for 
those who dwell within the circle of their pres- 
ence: They seem to give no call: Likela great 
barrier they tower above the valley, speaking no 
word aloud to any of the crowded thoroughfares 
that checkerboard the plain helow them. The 
roads that men have cut into their sides hold no 
apparent intercourse. with valley roads and seem 
an imposition rather than an invitation. 

Their silent summons comes to the hidden 
thought of each individual spirit—to those who 
know what beauties lie beyond their rocky front: 
perhaps, to two who think as one, but never to 
the people as a mass or a gathering. At times, 
the one appealed to hides his birthright in his 
breast and with a joke suggests a climb, to his 
companions, who, perchance, are deaf to all the 
subtle speech of mountains. Then the narrow 
canyons and the scant level places on the sum- 
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mit seem to contract and shudder, shrinking from 
the rabble. Along the walks most frequented } 
such, the scribbled sign and the marred rock a 
witness to the desecration. : 

But on the heights, and off across the inne 
solitudes where row on row of rising ote 
ranges tower, the dignity and solemn quiet of 
the other mountains reassert themselves nel 
dominate the senses. Even the foolish-moutheg 
are silenced for the moment as the sun in rising 
forms a halo o’er the tonsured head of Mount 
San Antonio, the blessed. 

What is the message which these high ang 
silent places have for the spirit of the city toile;? 
Surely some influence for good is in the power 
which makes him climb all night to see the sup 
rise. With a few hours of scanty rest he leaves 
the summit to be at work again by early morp- 
ing! 

Language he has not to express whatever fee|- 
ing brought him, ‘See that bird—how blue it js 
and “See that moss—those trees—that squirrel” 
make up the substance of his conversation, 

The great pines with short, gnarled limbs 
twisted first this way and then that, as though 
when the storm came they drew their scant foli- 
age about them, do not remind him of the subtle 
art of old Japan by their grotesqueness. Fle has 
no training in the art of any land to give him 
background for comparison. The drooping 
sweep of spruce and cedar limbs, the straight 
beauty of a great tree with single branch undu- 
late above the ranging vista, the corresponding 
lines that charm the eye trained in analysis and 
composition—these things are not his reason for 
that Jong, hard climb after a week of grinding 
toil. although they may be, unrecognized, a part 
of all the fascination of the mountains. With the 
wide outlook, the new view, the strange and un- 
usual perspective, they doubtiess, hold uncon- 
scious interest for him. 

Yet. having heard the call and answered it. sit- 
ting alone upon the summit far above the Val- 
ley of the Angel, ] sought and found within my- 
self a deeper reason and J hold the grace to claim 
it for my hrother. 

Tt is their very quiet, their reserve, their lack 
of invitation that compels my sou! to seek them. 
Far from the constant whirr of train and auto- 
mobile, far from demands that drain time, 
strength and vision. here in the quiet peace of the 
sierra, ] find myself. So, doubtless, does my 
brother. Thus do our mother mountains, stand- 
ing so silently beside the busy, scething cities of 
the plain prove ever our salvation. 


MABEL URMY Sie 


W ords 


Those myriad symbols, 
Wedding sense to sound, 
Whereby the human 
Differs from the brute, 
Sometimes with music’s 
Richest notes abound, 
And stir our senses 
Like a thrilling lute. 


Sometimes we mount with them 
On feeling’s wings 

To heights beyond their mere 
Expression’s reach, 

Antd wonder that such magic, 
Lilting things 

Could serve the homely 
Commonplace of speech. 

—W.H. ANDERSON 


At Point Pinos 


Viking winds that blow from the ends of earth, 

Shouting with mirth, . 

Till the thousand breasts of the emerald-heart® 
sea 

Flutter tumuituously, 

And under the waters, 

Tn their cool abiding places 

Where the filmy sea grass interlaces, 

Poseidon’s shining daughters r 

Wake from their world-old dreams at the sou” 
of your rushing, 

And upward pushing oat 

Leap from the glaucous deeps to the '™® 
flecked swirling spaces, 

Cleaving asunder 

The billows that break in thunder! 

Winds, lend me your voices! 7 

All the splendid turbulent songs in your atm 

The clarion notes! 

For my heart rejoices ; 

In the need to call out greatly of its love 
mirth 

To the whole rejoicing earth! \ 

_CYRIL H. BRETHERE™ 
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PeerHER it is regarded as 
farce-comedy or as a fantasy 


George M. Cohan’s adaptation of Earl 
Riggers’ “Seven. Keys to Baldpate, 

is delightful fooling in a novel setting. 
“Can you conceive of anything lonelier 
than a summer hotel in midwinter?” 
retorts the owner of Baldpate when 
Magee, the novelist, asks him to rec- 











ommend an isolated spot where he can 
foncoct one of his melodramatic 
thrillers for an avid public. Magee 
agrees that a deserted hotel at the top 
of a mountain in a snowstorm ought 
to fill the bill and he gratefully ac- 
cepts the offer of its proprietor tc 
lurn it over to him while he writes 
MS mew novel. “There is only one 
Key to Baldpate,” asserts the owner, 
and you shall have it from the care- 
‘aker, Elijah Quimby.” Before start- 
ing, Magee makes a wager with his 
Mend that he will complete his story 
In twenty-four hours, beginning at 
midnight of his arrival at the hotel. 
‘jah is to be given the manuscript at 
the time stipulated, 

magee receives the alleged lone key 
Tom the caretaker and soon the click 
» the typewriter is heard. But that 
Promised seclusion is not fulfilled. 
ih are six other “lone” keys to 
mepente and each possessor swears it 
a © one and only. What these in- 
eons mean to Magee and his 
Hive. may be imagined. Of course, 
ria annot ignore them when they run 
be pope of robbery, graft and mur- 
ae vith scheming politicians, crooks, 
eae newspaper women, 
fears grabbers, and finally, the 
tum. ctor himself to divert his 
i “ete from his work. Apparent- 
lefosr | 1S lost and he acknowledges 
Hee es hotel friend admits 
noveljc; as put up a job” on the 
ist by hiring a stock company to 
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impersonate the various characters 
that have invaded his retreat. 


curtain falls on the chagrined author, 
the object of derisive comments by 
the assembled company. But there is 
an epilogue. The curtain rises on the 
hotel rotunda as the clock booms 
twelve. The click of the typewriter 
again is heard and there follows a 


ANN WHEATON, CHARMING PLAYER AT MOROSCO 


pounding on the hotel door. It is 
Elijah, come to meet his appointment. 
Magee staggers down stairs into the 
office lobby, bearing his portable ma- 
chine, admits Quimby and pulls out 
his finished manuscript. The tele- 
phone bell rings. Elijah talks with 
the proprietor who learns that he has 
lost the wager and the final curtain 
falls on the triumphant novelist. 

It is Irving’s Matthias im “The 
Bells” idea—that vivid portrayal of 
the dream of an uneasy conscience— 
cleverly adapted to visualize the story 
wrought out by Magee. Fantastic, of 
course; unreal as melodrama and 
dreams usually are, but full of action 
and excruciatingly funny in_ spots, 
with tragic and pathetic interludes, 
strong satire and a touch of romance. 
Naturally, the author is the center of 
interest and as William Hallowell 
Magee, Cyril Scott meets every re- 
quirement. His insouciance when fac- 
ing a loaded revolver, his love-at-first- 
sight episode, his encounter with the 
bizarre creations introduced in the 
story and materialized in the flesh, 
give him ample opportunity to em- 
ploy those characteristics that have 
gained for him deserved praise as one 
of the most finished of our modern 
actors. Never does the stage business 
lag under his direction, while his 
mobile countenance and expressive 
figure admirably supplement his vocal 
efforts to lend reality to the fantasy. 
Spencer Charters takes second honors 
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With Cyril Scott and Original Chicago and New York Cast. 


Nights, 50c to $2; Wednesday Matinee. 25c to $1; Saturday Matinec, 
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HROADWAY 
NEAR NINTH 


HAMIBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATRE 


One Week Only—Beginning Sunday Night, February 21 
RETURN OF OLIVER MOROSCO’S EXUBERANT COMEDY 


Peg o My Heart 


By J. Hartley Manners with Peggy O’Neil and the New York-Chicago 
Cast. PRICES: Nights 50c, 75c, $1.50 and $2.00. Bargain Mat. Wed. 
Best Seats $1.00. Pop. Mats. Washington’s Birthday, Monday, leh. 
22, and Saturday. Best Seats $1.50. 








MOROSCO THEATER 


The G. M. Anderson Players Present 


“THe ARCADIANS” 


Produced under the direction of Geo. Marion. Music under the direction of L. Gottschalk 
A Broadway, New York, Cast of 75, Including 
George Marion, Percival Knight, Roland Bottomley, Harry Williams, 
May De Sousa, May Boley, Anne Wheaton, Gypsy Dale. 
Special Matinee Washington’s Birthday 
Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00; Matinees, 25c, 35c, 50c and 75c. 


Broadway, Near Mighth Street 
Phones; A-5343; Main 271 
Beginning Thursday Matinee, “Hook of Holland’ 








Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $1. 
Matinec at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 





CHING LING FOO & CO., of ten—MME. JOMELLI, Prima Donna 
PAUL ARMSTRONG’S play, “WOMAN PROPOSES.” ANNA 
CHANDLER; all original ideas; ELINORE & WILLIAMS. “Hunter 
& Hunter-ess”’; ELSA RUEGGER, world ’cellist; ELEANOR HA- 
BER & CO,, “The Office Lady.” Last week, EIS & FRENCH, 
“Dance of the Temptress”; Orchestra concerts 2 and 8 ib, Tebt 


: Pathe 
Twice-a-Week News Views. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 














WEEK STARTING MONDAY, FEB, 22 
Matinee 2:30 Every Day--Nights 7:10 and 9:00 
10c -20c 380¢ 
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Grand at Ninth 
L. E. BEHYMER. Agt. 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM 


The record-breaking sensation, 


WILLIAMSON 
SUBMARINE PICTURES 


Taken at the bottom of the sea. 


Pronounced by all 


° . : nt -T> " UTP 3 
‘The Picture of a Thousand Wonders’’ 


Prices—Evening, 25, 50, 75c. Matinees (2 o’clock) 25, 50c. 


Special school children’s matinee daily at 4 p. m., 10c 








Home of Junction of Spring and Main at Ninth 


= 9 
Muller S Theater Great Photoplays Just a block from Uroadway 
One week beginning 


Nae eed ° Line Children of the Ghetto” 


Israel Zangwill’s gripping heart interest story with Wilton Lackaye in the title role 


Added attraction: Eighth episode of “THE EXPLOITS OF ELAINE” 
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as Peter, the Hermit, which charac- 
ter in his hands proves to be a de- 
licious comedy part. Frank Allworth, 
also, as Lou Max, the crooked may- 
or’s man Iriday, deserves special 
mention for his 
There is an abundance of “free 
speech” interlarded, as for example, 
when Max, seeking to excuse his con- 
duct to Myra Thornbull, the black- 
mailer, is contemptuously invited to 
come i= wourious, isn't it? that 
the audience laughs unproariously at 
her rejoinder. But so wil! 
you see the piece, for it will be at the 


Mason all next week and must not be | 


missed by anyone who enjoys a first- 
class performance of a really clever 
play. cs, DE 


Unpleasant, Powerful Drama 
It is a little difficult to understand 
why the Broadhurst-Schomer play 


earnest portrayal. 


you when | 
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she comes, kills her with his hands. 


It is not entirely original, as to plot. 


In fact, we seem to recall something 
the same in one of the plays of Mr, 
William Shakespeare, only that he 
chose to have the lady innocent, while 
1 “Today” her guilt is only too clear. 

This play is written with terse 
power, and for that reason its reason- 
ing is all the more pernicious. Like 
newspaper accounts of incidents of a 
similar character, its exaggeration of 
one side of the case makes it nothing 
short of murder propaganda, for so 
cleverly is it written that the husband, 
of course, gets the benefit of all the 
sympathy, and you leave the theater 
with a mental picture of a jury trial at 
which he is a gloomy and interesting 
figure, an impassioned plea by a law- 
yer who can make a virtue out of any 
fault, and a swift verdict of acquittal 
on a dementia Americana plea. All this 





ALICE EIS AND BERT FRENCH AT ORPHEUM 





“VGday, at tlie Rlajéstic, is so named. 
It is not essentially a drama of this 
period, any more than is “Daddy 
LLong-Legs;” for even as middle-aged 
men have been matrying their wards 
ever since the relation of guardian was 
frst established, so have jealous met: 
been killing errant wives. Moreover, 
if the intention of the authors is to 
suggest that women are more prone 
to sell themselves for finery now than 
they have been in the past, again it is 
dificult to accept their position. Es- 
sentially, the story of “Today” is that 
of a man and wife who. accustomed to 
luxury, through financial reverses are 
forced to adopt a humbler mode of 
life, but the woman, having become 
hypnotized by her fine clothes and all 
they represent. becomes the quite 
willing prey of a woman who keeps 


an establishment where men and 
women are permitted to meet. The 
husband discovers the facts, anony- 


mously makes an appointment to be 
introduced to his own wife, and, when 





khecause, forsooth, of the man’s words 
as he stands over the corpse, “I loved 
her,” and it recalls the line from Os- 
car Wilde’s poem, “Yet each man kills 
the thing he loves.” But does he? It 
an honest ‘“‘tag’ were written for this 
play it-would be something like this: 
"lL ewned her. Many years ago [| 
bought that thing lying there, and paid 
iit. | put it in a fine house, and, 
under the name of generosity, but 
really for the gratification of my own 
pride and the stimulation of my own 
passion, I decorated it with costly 
fabrics and jewels. For the original 
affection we felt for each other, I sub- 
stituted ostentation; we steeped our 
joys in all the sensuousness that 
money would provide. She became 
the finest piece of property I owned, 
and when I Jost my other possessions, 
she still belonged to me, though not 
in so highly ornate surroundings. So 
when I found that the only thing 
about her w hich I really prized was 
no longer mine exclusively, I deter- 
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MOROSCO’S BURBANIX THEATER 


ING SUN. MATINEE, 


BEGINN 


Main Street 
eee Sixth 
FEB. 


“THE SQUAW MAN” 


With 
NO ADVANCE 


ruary 22nd. 





DUSTIN 


IN PRICES: Nights 25c, 
50c. Special Holiday Matinee Washington’s Birthday, 


TARNUM 


90c and 75c. Mats. 25¢ and 


Monday, Feb- 








AUDITORIUM—CLUNEE’S 


THE CLANSMAN 


The $500,000 Film Drama; 








D. W. Griffith’s Greatest Achievement | 








SELIG JUNGLE---ZOO 


Compliments of the 








OLD SAN GABIRIEL MISSION 
Tihe Mission Play by J. S. McGroarty 


Performances every afternoon at 2 


:30; Wed. and Sat. evenings at 8:15. 
Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 


Station, Sixth and Main. 


Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES—50c, 75c, $1.00. 








WALLIS DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


GAMUT THEATER 


Benefit Song Recital 


Charles Maurice leValle, 
Admission 25c. Coming: 
Peabody’s Famous “Piper.” 


Baritone Soloist. 
Student Production of Josephine Preston 


1044 S. Hope St. Main 3607 
This evening, Feb. 20. 








Grand Opera 


ID Ie a 


Sung by famous stars 


'|Cafe Bristol 





mined to destroy it utterly. The idea 
that she had a soul which I should 
have helped her foster until it would 
have been impossible for her to have 
done what she did, has never occurred 


to me. I owned her and I killed her.” 
But which of these two would you 
rather be, face to face with the great 
Curator of human souls? 


This bit of special pleading for the 
right of a husband to murder, is pre- 
sented with consummate art. Arthur 
Byron, as the husband, never allows 
his audience to escape for the briefest 
moment from his domination. His its 
a realism that is based on neither the 
excessively naturalistic, nor yet the 
purely theatrical method, but which 
combines the two in an art of com- 
pelling power. Bertha Mann imparts 
to the role of the wife all the grace 
and dignity which the authors have 
allowed, and her acting of the part is 
superb, but the character is entitled 
to redemption, as previously sug- 
gested, if the play is to live up to its 
broad title. Alice Gale and Herman 
Gerold as the homely father and 
mother of the husband provide the 
human note that otherwise would be 
lacking. Tor, truth to tell, while this 
drama professes to be a_ transcript 
from life. it falls as far short of that 
asmalrd Clyde Fitch’s ‘“Shhe City,” an« 
it is only by the introduction of these 
two lovable individuals that the piece 
comes home to its audiences. Other- 
wise, it would be so hard and morbid 
that the success it has achieved could 
not have been possible. It is a play 
worth seeing, because of the dramatic 
tensity and the excellent acting. 

R.B 
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What is a Dance Anyhow? 


It is coming to a point where any- 
thing is a dance, from the feet-shuff- 
ling antics of the black-face comedian 
to the feats of the strong youth who 
grabs his sister artist by the hau, 
swings her around his head three 
times and flings her into the wings to 
the accompaniment of a glass crasli 
interno. There is no reason under the 
sun for calling the art of Alice Eis 
and Bert I'rench, at the Orpheum this 
week, a dance. It is a pantomime. 
Why has the good old word dropped 
out of use? Is it too long for the 
billboards? Yet there are few, 
these days when the dance in its my- 
riad manifestations is intruded upol 
all occasions from breakfast to bed- 
time, who would not rather see a good 
pantomime than a dance, any time. 
This season’s offering of the Eis ané 
French combination, is even more 
spectacular both as to the matter and 
the manner, than their previous ome, 
There is a beautiful illusion of a s¢ 
of foam, a sorceress draped in a te" 
strands of seaweed, who tempts 4 
youth to his doom, and near-Stratiss 
music to match. Jack Gardner, pit 
senting a play with a motion picture 
filim providing the company and the 
scenery, has a good idea which he has 
worked out rather hastily, but the idea 
is surely worth something. Geors 
McKay and Ottie Ardine have ance 
those song-and-dance acts which 
pend entirely upon the talents of tne 
performers, and these two have tale’ 
“The Broken Mirror,” an elaboration 
of the “Charley’s Aunt” mirror eo. 
idea, which the Schwarz or 
claim to have created (they really : 
not look their age if this 1s true) 


————— 
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i comedy even for those who havc 
memieaecozen Or more times pre- 
easly It is remarkable how little 
Bie is thrilled by the fact that he is 
witnessing a performance by the orig- 
teal cast The Danube quartette, in 
remarkable feats of strength and dar- 
‘ng close the show refreshingly. Cross 
and Josephine, Charles Semon and 
Gertrude Clegg and Alortimer McRae 
. their bicycle act, complete a highly 
entertaining SON. 
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Remarkable Submarine Pictures 
Never was the worlds debt to the 
moving picture excimplified so. strik- 
ingly as at Trinity this week, when 
the Williamson submarine film was 
placed on view, where it will remain 
for another week, afternoons and eve- 
nings. Without these pictures hardly 
more than a thousand or so persons 
‘n all the world would ever know ex- 
actly what the life at the boitom of 
the sea looks like. Other pictures 
nave been creative, have intensifica 
the interest in great plays, taken au- 
diences traveling, and done many 
other wonderful things, but these 
views alone could reveal to the aver- 
age person any idea of the marvels of 
the deep. The fight between a man 
and a shark, just to mention one of 
the strangest of the sights, seems, 
without having seen it, to sound likea 
thing impossible to put into a moving 
picture, but there it is, as if the great 
fsh had obligingly swum up, engaged 
in the conflict and been killed, just as 
in stage dramas the villain receives 
his deserts at each performance. The 
thrill is all the ereatcr, therefore, 
when it is realized that this is no 
mere posed affair, but the adventure 
of aman who knew that failure mean: 
death, and took that chance in order 
to get a picture which, probably, nev- 
er will be duplicated. It is impossi- 
ble more than to suggest in a vague 
way the wealth of material in this 
series of pictures. Add to the pic- 
turesque sight of the marine gardens 
at Catalina, which one watches from 
the safety of a glass-bottomed boat, 
the knowledge that the pictures are 
being taken far beneath the surface, 
and the multiplied life of the tropic 
seas, and you get a bit of perspective, 
but even then it is only a glimpse, and 
there is no way possible to get any- 
thng like an understanding of the 
marvels except to go and see the film. 
There are many oddities, including a 
fish that looks like an unfinished 
American flag, with the stars lacking. 
In many ways this is the most remark- 
able film ever shown, and certainly. 
trom the viewpoint of educational in- 
terest, never has been equaled. 


“Peg” Comes Home Again 
With Peggy O’Neil and the entire 
Chicago company, “Peg o’ My Heart’ 
comes back to the Majestic theatre 
next week for what is declared to be 
its final presentation here. Whether 
Or not this presages its entry into the 
realm of moving pictures is not an- 
nounced. The Hartley Manners play 
Continues to draw large audiences ev- 
erywhere, however, and it is expected 
that it will be given a hearty wel- 

come back to its old home town. 


Mission Play Well Attended 

Increased attendance at the Mis- 
nh Play the second week of its third 
a =a was accounted for by the 1m- 
unc Bee titer conditions and hy the 
- Sa large numbers of tourists 
eee California. Railroad ana 
ae a agencies throughout the 
Baha, ecaturing the Mission Play 
the Expositions in their folders 

; i bureaus, and making 
ee 4 an Gabriel and the play a 
ecu ey recommended to 
es H ne Canadian Pacific, in 
eh 3 1 ustrated folder on “Pacific 
He a says the Mission Play 
leatures dt ae continental trip” and 
traction as one Of the principal at- 
act eye Visitors to Los Angeles. 
,  tiday the students of the AIl- 


hambra High School, to the number 


M4, 
efit 








Now Showing 










—Snappy and 
conservative 


sty les— 
Soft and stiff— 


for men and 
young men— 


of two hundred, attended the Mission 
Eley in a bedy, Pspecial arrangements 
are made for schools. 


“Seven Keys” to Continue 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,’ George 
M. Cohan’s most famous comedy 
farce, will begin its second week at 
the Mason Opera House Monday 
matinee, Washington's birthday. A 
complete review will be found in the 
preceding pages. The company will 
positively end its engagement here 
with the Saturday nratinee, no per- 
formance being given Saturday night. 
It will be followed, opening Monday, 
March 1, by Rose Stahl, in “A Perfect 
Lead ye. —-— 
Cadman-Tsianina Recital 


As the fourth event on the matinee 
series of the Philharmonic course, 
scheduled for next Saturday aiter- 
noon, February 27, at Trinity Audi- 
torinm, Manager Behymer has plan- 
ned an innovation. Charles Wake- 
Seld Cadiman, the distinguished Aimer- 
ican composer, assisted by the Indian 
Princess Tsianina, a mezzo-soprano 
of rare merit, will be heard in a pro- 
gram of Cadman compositions, built 
on musical theines of the varicus Jn- 
dian tribes. A talk 1s given by Mr. 
Cadman himself with illustrations on 
the piano of primitive and sacred mu- 
sic, from the early Egyptian and Gre- 
gornan chants to the later day Omaha 
Indian tribal! themes. The complete 
program is as follows: 

Part I. 1, Trio in D Major, Op. 56, 
Oscar Seiling, violin; Axel Simonsen, 
cello; Mr. Cadman, piano. 2, Songs: 
(a) I Found Him on the Mesa; (b) 
As imea. Rose. Yanr:y ec) 1 Hear a 
Thrush at Eve, Princess Tsianina. 
Part II. (The Indian Music Talk) 
1, The Old Man’s Love Song, (Omaha 
tribal melody idealized by Arthur 
Farwell. 2, Examples of Primitive 
sacred music used as an analogy; (a) 
The Omaha tribal prayer (sung 1n 
the vernacular); (b) A Gregorian 
Chant of the 7th century; (tc) Egyp- 
tian chant of the Copts (in Arabic 
vocables). 3, An example of involved 
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rhythms common in Indian songs, il- 
lustrated with drum and piano. 4, 
Some idealized songs: (a) Incanta- 
tion over an Infant (Zuni) (Troyer- 
Cadman); (b) Her Shadow (Ojibway 
canoe song), (Burton-Cadman). 5, Ex- 
hibition of native drums and rattles 
with a few native melodies played on 
an Omaha flageolot by Mr. Cadman. 
OVSongs: (a) lar Wid tlearaWov- 
er’s Flute (Omaha); (b) Ho, ye War- 
riors (Chippewa); (c) From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water, (Omaha). 7, 
Piano pieces: (a) The Thunder Bird 
Comes from the Cedars; (b) Kawas 
thy Baby is Crying (Pawnee); (c) Be- 
side the Niobrara, (Omaha themes). 


8, Songs: (a) The Place’of Breaking 
Light (Ojibway); (b) The Moor 


Drops Low, (Omaha). Atl numbers 
are by Mr. Cadman unless otherwise 
designated. oo 

Last of “The Arcadians” 


That truly magnificent musical com- 
edy production at the Morosco, “The 
Arcadians,” will have its last presen- 
tation the first half of the coming 
week. This is, without exception, the 
best musical comedy work ever seen 
at the Morosco, or any other house 
whére this sort of plays has been 
built in this city, as to company, ma- 
terial and staging. It will close its 
run next Wednesday evening, and at 
the Thursday matinee there will be 
given the first performance of “Hook 
ef Holland which Wasmmeen in re- 
bhearsal for the entire duration of “The 
Arcadians,’ and which is said to have 
a wealth of unusual comedy and nov- 
elties. 


Another Dustin Farnum Piece 


Following the successful two weeks 
of “The Virginian” in which Dustin 
Farnum has been playing a special 
engagement at the Burbank, the same 
popular actor will be seen in another 
of his big former successes, Edwin 
Milton Royle’s “The Squaw Man.” 
This play tells the story of a young 
Englishman who, to shield his elder 
brother from disgrace, allows himself 
<o be suspected of a crime, and leaves 
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A Mental Test 


Memorize the following and see 


if you can repeat it one week from 
today. 


The Hibernian Savings 
pays 5% compound interest on 
term savings accounts. Can con- 
sistently do so, because of its low 
second floor rent and modest fix- 
ture account. It is the first sav- 
ings bank member of the Los An- 
geles Clearing House Association 
and is a Depositary for United 
States Postal Savings I'unds. The 
best bank for idle money. 


Bank 


If you do so, we won’t worry 
about where you will start that 
Savings Account. 


“The Bank of 1 hrift” 


libernian 





\y @ 
, ex! ‘vines 
HIBERNIAN \ 


BLDG. 
Spring & Fourth 


Bank 


home. In the great American plains 
he takes an Indian woman for his 
wife, and lives as a “squaw man.” Af- 
ter many adventurous years the circle 
of his life swings back, and the re- 
sulting problems furnish several of 
the finest dramatic situations ever of- 
fered in an American play. 





Orpheum’s Unusual Array 

For next week the Orpheum bill 
has two headliners, a specially fea- 
tured act, and only one holdover, the 
headliner of the preceding week. It 
is topped hy Ching Ling Ioo, the 
world’s greatest magician, and Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan opera, New York. 





(Continued on Page 15.) 
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I’ kaleidoscopic effect, the Bach-]Rogers, Wesley Roberts, R. A. Row 


elors’ annual Mardi Gras _ ball 
eiven at the Alexandria Monday night 
was one of unsurpassed brilhancy— 
the “piece de resistance” of society’s 
many resplendent entertainments. For 
weeks the affair had been anticipated 
with eager interest as the grand finale 
before society donned the proverbial 
“sackcloth” of the Lenten season. And 
the favored guests reveled as never 
before with a merry abandon of er- 
joyment. No effort had heen spared 
by the Bachelors to make this event 
a memorable one. The decorations 
were elaborate and artistic. Ropes ot 
vari-colored lights added to the bril- 
hancy of tones and quantities of 
spring blossoms, marigolds, hyacinths, 
jonquils, carnations and  narcissus 
were mingled with sprays of delicate 
maidenhair ferns and festoons of 
siiilax, Tall poles of gold, crowned 
by pillows of flowers were set at in- 
tervals about the dining room. Gor- 
geous and beautiful were the cos- 
tumes, a combination of bright colors, 
which lent a superb brilliancy to the 
scene. (zuests were received by Mr. 
George [nnis, president of the Bach- 
elors, and Mr. Charles Sheedy, the 
secretary, assisted by the coterie of 
prominent society women who were 
patronesses. The Bachelors, who 
were hosts upon this occasion, are 
Messrs. J. B. Banning, Winthrop 
Blackstone, William Norris Bucklin, 
i eeavtae®. “Brant. agenda). Di 
Jon, Charles H. Hastings, Clinton K. 
Judy, Carleton F. Burke, Louis M. 
Blankenhorn, Morris A. Cadwalader, 
Elmer R. Jones, Walter C. Kays, Karl 
C. Klokke, James Slauson, Norwood 
Howard, Gurney E. Newlin, Olin 
Wellborn, Jr., Clare Woolwine, Paul 
B. Hammond, John Llewellyn, Reese 
Llewellyn, Frank G. Schumacher, 
George Wallace, Weston Wilson, 
Charles Seyler, Jr.. Bradner W. Lee, 
Jr., Joseph Marsh, Mark Slosson, 
James W. Wilkinson, Alfred J. Salis- 


bury, Jr. Maynard McFie, Donald 
O'Melveny, Allan G. Morphy, Roy 
Edgar Naftzger, S. Wells Morris, 


John W. Rankin, Adolph Schwartz, 
Bruce Macneil, Sayre Macneil, Henry 
I’, Daly, Garrettson Dulin, Robert 
Hall Craig, Bert Campbell, Charles A. 
ppersom KR, L. Harrington, John C. 
Macdonald, W. R. Millar, Frenry” C. 
Nutt, Power Conway, Alexander Mac- 
donald, Chester B. Moore, Richard 
Garvey, Brant Elliott, John M. EI- 
liott, Jr. William Kay Crawford, 
Thomas D. Duque and Captain W1I- 
liam Banning. 


Invited guests were, Messrs. and 
Mesdames Erwin Armstrong, Charles 
Anthony, Harry Ainsworth, Alfred 
Brant, Lawrence Burck, Walter 
Brunswig, F. B. Brinn, Guy B. Bar- 
ham, Louis Cass, John S. Cravens, 
Harold S. Cook, Leo Chandler, Wal- 
ter Comstock, O. W. Childs, T. B. 
Crane, J. C. Drake, Howard Scott 
Dudley, Thomas M. Dysart, Edwin T. 
Earl, Harold Freeman, Alvin H. 
Frank, Frederick Fairbanks, Rober 
Flint, Robert Farquhar, Paul Grimm. 
Frank Griffith, W. S. Hook. Jr.. Vol- 
ney Howard, Maurice S. Hellman, 
Chester Montgomery, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Frederick W. Liesti- 
kow, Philo Lindley, Walter Leeds, 
Farl Walter Mueller, Hulett C. Mer- 
ritt, Jr, John Milner, James R. Mar- 
tin, W. W. Mines, John D. Mott, E. 
P. Morphy, E. J. Marshall, John B. 
Miller, E. Avery McCarthv. Walter 
S. McPherson, Robert P. McRey- 
nolds, F. P. Newport, J. C. Nivin, Eu- 
gene Overton, Stuart O’Melveny, 
James R. Page, Kent Parrott, R. I. 
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an, Henry M. Robinson, Howard J. 
Schoder, Richard J. Schweppe, Rufus 
P. Spalding, Walter P. Story, Roy Si- 
lent, Russell McD. Taylor, Harry Co- 
burn Turner, Henry S. Van Dyke, 
Benton Van Nuys. William S. White. 
Alfred Wright, Woods R. Woolwine, 
Thomas Lee Woolwine and Irving 
Walker. Dr. and Mrs. Guy Cochran, 
Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes, Dr. and 
Mrs. Rae Smith, Dr. and Mrs. Bert- 
nard Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. J. A. Van 
Kaathoven; Mesdames F. E. Brown, 
N. E. Baker, William Barnard, Adna 
R. Chaffee, Thomas FE. Curtin, Isa- 
dore B. Dockweiler, William H. En 
nis, Mary Longstreet, John Randall 
Mtinn, Grace Porter, Marie Reid, 
Cameron E. Thom, Kate Slosson Vos- 
burg; Misses Anne Andrews, Jather- 
ine Ayer, Elinor Banning, Juliette 
Boileau, Florence Brown, Mildred 
Burnett, Barbara Blankenhorn, Kath- 
erine Barbour, Helen Brant, Eliza- 
beth Brant, Dorothy Bailey, Amy 
Busch, Genevieve Cunningham, Aileen 
Canfield, Inez Clark, Emmeline 
Childs, Elizabeth Cook, Madeline 
Cochran, Charlene Coulter, Helen 
Duque, Daphne Drake, Margaret 
Daniell, Alice Elliott, Louise Fleming, 
Margaret Fleming, Anita Felsenhcela, 
Rose Garland, Helen Garst, Margaret 
Goodrich, Louise Hunt, Mary Hughes, 
Marguerite Hughes, Reavis Hughes, 
Jean Isgrigg, Katherine Johnson, 
Louise Johnson, Hlelen Jones, Clara 
Johnston, Florence Johnston, Ruth 
Kays, Gertrude King, Hortense Koep- 
fli, Dorothy Lindley, Mildred Landis, 
Gwendolyn Laughlin, Wynne Maxon, 
Suiadel Miles, Phila Miller, Elsinore 
Morphy, Dorothy Morphy, Mary Mc- 
Nair, Fannie McClure, Mildred Mc- 
Millan, Mary Belle Peyton, Albertine 
Pendleton, Bessie Palmer, Ruth Ray- 
mond, Theodora Robbins, Marjorie 
Ramsey, Katherine Ramsey, Irene 
Sanford, Rosemary Sartori, Delight 
Shafer, Jane Stimson, Conchita Sepul- 
veda, Nana Sigourney, Doria Simpson, 
Katherine Stearns, Kathaleena Steg- 
maier, Caroline Trask, Katherine 
Torrance, Edith Thompson, Clara 
Vickers, Virginia Walsh, Clarabelle 
Watson, Marguerita Winston, Car- 
olina Winston, Marjorie Welch, 
Louise Winston, Marian Winston 
and Rosalie Winston; Messrs. Al- 
fred Allen, Arthur Bobrick, Joseph 
D. Bernard, Franks “badetey. Pati 
Bucklin, S. N. Baldwin, Harold Bayly, 
J. .E.* Crawford, Ned* ®ulineearroll 
Daly, Arden Day, Henry Dockweller, 
Ward Dawson, Shepley W. Fitzger- 
ald, Frederick Gay, John Garner, Har- 
rell J. Harrell, Arthur Howard. Paul 
Herron, Herbert Howard, L. B. Jones. 
Eric’ Sobie, Harold Lane, Aw. Pew- 
is, Robert Monroe, U. S. N., Marcus 
Munsall, Charles Nebeker, Frank 
Furnival Peard, C. W. Pendleton, Jr., 
George Reed, Paul D. Rowan, C. E. 
Stimson, Frank Simpson, Jr., John 
Staats, George Sheedy, Nelson Tay- 
lor, Bob Thomas, W. C. Van Fleet, 
Rivin Wolfe, Beverly Woolwine, 
Harry Wood, Alfred Wilcox, Dr. 
Ralph Williams and Dr. Donald G. 
Turnbull. 


Patrons and  patronesses were 
Messrs. and Mesdames Allan C., 
Balch, Hancock Banning, Michael J. 
Connell, William May Garland, Jo- 
seph F. Sartori, Captain and Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Jarvis Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville MacGowan, Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingstone Macneil, Mrs. William E. 
Ramsay and Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys. 


Many delightful dinner parties pre- 
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Che ¥. Ca. Rovingon Co, 


The Silks of Spring--- 


the last importation---just arrived! 


Gros de Londres. 





feta. 


Peault de Soe, 


Gros de Londres, plain, figured amd brocaded 


Chiffom Tatfeta—im demu colors and Camelion— 
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Peault de Sore—plain, figured, brocaded— im 
demi colors and Camelion designing. 


These just-arrwed silks for Spring—1915 





are 


positively the last importation from Europe. 


Che ¥. CA. Robinson Co. 
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HAVE YOU MADE UP YOUR MIND 


Miss and Mrs. Los Angeles to go to Panama-California Exposition, 


its good to know where to go. 
Made Suits and Coats. 


of workmanship I produce. 


Let Gerz make you Ladies’ Tailor- 
My prices are moderate with the high grade 


An early call and I remain yours very truly, 


J. GERZ, LADIES’ TAILOR 


504 TITLE GUARANTEE BLDG. 
TELEPHONE F 3510 


COR. 5th AND BROADWAY: 





ceded the Bachelors’ Mardi Gras ball 


Monday evening, the guests, later, go- 
ing in groups to the major affair of 
the evening. Col. and Mrs. William 
May Garland were host and hostess 
at one party, their guests including 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle C. Anthony, Mr. 
and Mrs, Harold Cook, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. I. Rogers, Miss Mary Doyle of 
Detroit, Miss Rose Garland of New 
York, Miss Daphne Drake and Mr. 
Gurney Newlin.- At another affair 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jewett 
Schweppe entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell McD. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Chandler, Mrs. James Soutter 
Porter, Mr. Henry C. Nutt and Mr. 
William Kay Crawford. The Eugene 
Overtons entertained a few of their 
friends at dinner at their home on 
West Twenty-third street, places be- 
ing set for Mr. and Mrs. Harry Tur- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brunswig, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grimm, Dr. and 
Mrs. Rae Smith and Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wright. A party of the 
younger set was presided over by 
Miss Alice Elliott, whose guests were 
Miss Katherine Johnson and_ her 
fiance, Lieutenant William R. Mun- 
roe; Miss Gertrude King, Mr. Bruce 
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$0. BROADWAY SO HILL STREBT 
A.FUSENOT GO. 


Spring 
Miallimery 


ORRECT fashions fort 

Spring and Summer, note 

the renaissance of the fas- 
cinating 


Poke Hats 


and bonnets. Visit the “Villes’ 
millinery salon and see our dis- 
play of these charming chap 
eaux. 
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Yacneil, Miss Charlene Coulter, Mrs. 
Harold Freeman, the house guest ot 





Interesting news to society and to 
the younger set in particular ts that 





Miss Elliott, and Mr. Bob Harring- jof the betrothal of Miss Dorothy 
ton of New York. Mr. and Mrs. Reet daughter of Wr. and Mrs. 
Walter Comstock entertained Mr. | Walter Lindley of South Figueroa 


street, to Mr. Clare Wharton Wool- 
wine, son of Mr. and Mrs. Woods R. 
Woolwine of this city. Miss Lindley, 
whose debut was made only this last 
fall, is one of the most feted of the 
younger society girls and since her 
former introduction, she has been the 
recipient of much attention. She is a 
graduate of Marlborough school and 
also of the National Cathedral school, 
Washington, D. C. Friday of last 
week, Miss Lindley with Miss Mary 
Hughes and Miss Katherine Johnson 
was guest of honor at a dancing party 
given by Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wool- 
wine, but at that time no intimation 
of her engagement to Mr. Clare Wool- 
wine, a nephew of her host and 
hostess, was given. Mr. Woolwine is 
a native of Virginia. He isa graduate 
of Stanford University and of the law 
college of the University of Southern 
California. No date has been named 
for the wedding, but it is probable 
that the event will not take place un- 
til this coming fall. possibly in Oc- 
tober. 


Mrs. Alexander B. Barrett of 1735 
Orchard avenue entertained informal- 
ly Saturday afternoon in honor of 
Mrs. A. wiasbrook.of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who is the guest of Brigadter-General 
and Mrs. George B. Rodney of 1775 
Sycamore avenue. 


and Mrs. William W. Mines and Mr. 
Bid irs. John Milner. Guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Waek Niven were Mr. 
d Mrs. Walter Leeds, Mr. and Mrs. 
EP. Morphy, Miss Emmeline Childs 
and Mr. Allan Morphy. As _ hostess 
and host, Mrs. Mary Longstreet and 
her brother, Mr. Alfred Wilcox had 
as their dinner guests Preand Mrs. 
Frnest A. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. God- 
frey Holterhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
| Connell, Dr. and Mrs. Granville 
\facGowan, Miss Bessie Palmer, who 
is the house guest of the Bryants, and 
Wr. Ygnacio L. Mott. Enjoying the 
hospitality Seer. and Mrs. West 
Hughes were Mr. and Mrs. E. ier! 
ihe Misses Mary, Margaret and 
Reavis Hughes, Miss Delight Shafer, 
Mr. John Rankin, Mr. Harrell Harrell 
and Mr. Frank Simpson. 


Mrs. John P. Jones and Mrs. Lu- 
cien Brunswig will be hostesses to- 
morrow eveniiug at a musical to be 
given at the home of the latter, 3528 
West Adams street. Miss Loraine 
Wyman, a talented young friend of 
Mrs. Jones, will present the program 
which will consist of French and Jn- 
dian ballads and folk songs. Among 
those who will assist the hostesses 
will be Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Mac- 
neil, Mrs. Joseph Sartori, Mrs. Ernest 
A. Bryant, Mrs. William A. Edwards, 
Mrs. E. T. Jéarl, Mrs. Robert Farqu- 
fieetiess Mary Longstreet, Mrs. 
Wesley Clark and Mrs. Walter Bruns- 
wie, Miss Wyman charmed a large 
gathering at the Itriday Morning Club 
this week, with her unique art, and 
Thursday evening, March 4, at the 
Huntington, Pasadena, she will give 
a program. Manager D. M. Linnard 
has interested himself personally in 
the event, and is sending out a thou- 
sand invitations. 


ail 


In celebration of the birthday anni- 
versary of her husband, Mrs. Nicholas 
Rice gave an informal evening party 
at her home, 377 South Occidental 
boulevard Friday. Auction § bridge 
was played and about thirty guests 
enjoyed the occasion. Showers of 
crimson carnations, combined with 
greenery formed an effective decora- 
tion. 


Mrs. J. Ross Clark and her daugh- 
ter Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee, enter- 
tained with a charmingly-arranged 
luncheon at the home of the former 
in West Adams street Wednesday ai- 
ternoon, the special guests of honor 
being Miss Marte Bancroft and Miss 
Adelaide Bancroft, of Salt Lake City, 
who with their father are in South- 
ern California for the winter. Mrs. 
Clark, returned Monday from an ex- 
tended visit in Montana, where she 
was called late in December by the 
serious illness of her sister Mrs. 
Martha K. Evans. The luncheon table 
Wednesday was beautifully decorated 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage in New York February 15 of 
Mrs. F. E. Henderson of 815 So. Or- 
ange Grove avenue, Pasadena, to Mr. 
itdward Robinson, also of Pasadena. 
Mr. Robinson is a well-known realty 
dealer of Los Angeles and a popular 
member of the California Club. 


Mrs. Wallace L. Hardison and her 
mother, Mrs. William Irving Warner, 
gave a musical at the Gamut Club last 
Tuesday evening for Miss Molly By- 
erly Wilson. The program was fur- 
mshed by Miss Wilson, contralto, 
Mrs. Hardison, mezzo soprano, Harry 
Cassidy, tenor, Walter Magnus, tenor, 
Mts. Henry Henderson, child imper- 
sonator, Miss Lucille Allison Loud 
and Will Garroway, accompanists. 
Alter the program an informal hop 
Was held. In the receiving line with 
the hostesses were Mmes. Clara Gries, 
iarles H. McKevett, Allette Wilson, 
E. W. Ober, Dr. Sumner Quint, Dr. 
M.-H. Ross, Celeste Wickham and 
Vtis Crawford. Punch was served by 


aes Florence Loud and Elmo Ed- 
Ss. 


Mrs. George J. Birkel of 2306 South 
eG ee street, entertained Monday 
and Tuesday aiternoons with delight- 
ute planned musicales, presenting 
Miss Ida Selby and Mr. Harry Clit- 
Wise Leu on the first program and 
Hee Cohen and Mr. Arthur 
E nder the second day. Mrs. Lott 
panied her husband while Mr: 
ae Played his own accompani- 
oe, and both Miss Selby and Miss 
mE most enjoyable selections. 
silane : guests responded to in- 
Tuesday in afternoon while 
enjoyed ‘et lundred and twenty-five 
derams. ye Occasion. The house was 

flowers and foliage. 
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with fragrant golden blossoms and 
ferns, covers were arranged for Mrs. 
Clark, Mrs. Lee, Misses Bancroft, 
Miss Mollie Adelia Brown, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Comstock, Miss Gwendolin Laugh- 
lin, Mrs. William Barnard of Philadel- 
phia, Miss Lucy Clark, Mrs. Richard 
Jewett Schweppe, Mrs. Leo Chandler 
of Salt 


and Mrs. James Salisbury, 


Lake city. 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Mitchell of 
Chicago will pass the remainder of 
the winter season in Pasadena, where 
they have taken a place at 325 Belle- 
vue drive. Their son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hunter andelitile datghterwiicieneare 
living in Pasadena. A number of 
delightful affairs will undoubtedly be 
given in compliment to the visitors. 


Mrs. S. K. Lindley has returned 
from a visit of several weeks in San 
Francisco, where she was the guest 
of her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gus Knecht. Mr. and Mrs. 
Philo Lindley also have enjoyed a 
recent visit in the northern city, be- 
ine guests there of Mrs. Lindley’s 
mother, Mrs. E. L. Merritt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claire Duffhe, the lat- 
ter formerly Miss Katherine Chiches- 
ter, are in Los Angeles with the prob- 


Tated with 
Mrs irke! ; 
Sirkel’s assistants Monday aft 
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MISS LANE 


ANNOUNCES 
the Removal of Her Dressmaking Business from 


733 South Broadway 


TO HER NEW LOCATION AT 


Ninth and Westlake Avenue 
(850 Westlake) 


Gowns and Fancy 1 ailoring 






Mrs edward rothingham Wyman 


57 West 58th Street 
City 


New Yorls 
al 


Offers an Exclusive home in New York City for a 
limited number of young women who desire advant- 
ages under favorable chaperonage. 


Masters and studies at the option of the individual. 


Courses in English Literature, Foreign languages, 
Painting, Music, Domestic Science and Dancing may 
be pursued at home. Explanatory talks on the or- 
chestral programs and the operas. 


Terms until June lst compatible with the times, and 
periods of residence not less than three months. 


Reference by kind permission to Bishop Burch of 
New York, Mme. Aldrich, Metropolitan Opera, Mrs. 
Joseph Stransky, Mr. S. T. Clover, Editor The 


Graphic, etc., ete. 


Spring Opening 


With a handsome new stock of suitings on hand, the latest spring 
style charts, and a corps of skilled tailoring artists ready to serve 
you, we take great pleasure in announcing our spring opening all next 


week. 
SPECIAL PRICES WILL PREVAIL 


A. GREENE & SON 


745 SOUTH BROADWAY 
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ollie were, Mrs. William Irving ability of remaining here permanent- {who has been visiting them in the | Washington for a_ short visit with 
ose ee: Mrs. Robert Wan-!ly. Mr. and Mrs. Duffie. whose home |/east. At present they are guests of |Judge and Mrs. Sidney Ballou and 
ae Mrs, Willis H. Booth, Mrs. jis in Staten Island, returned to Los|Mrs. Chichester at her home in West |in Chicago she was the guest of Mr. 


Twenty-eight street. En route home-j;and Mrs. Tracy Drake, of the Black- 


Chichester stopped in/stone hotel. 
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vfsene and Mrs. John Newton paneeies in company with the latter’s 


u 
ssell, Jr mother, Mrs. William J. Chichester, | ward, Mrs. 
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BRy W. Francis Gates 
LMOST severely classic was the 
symphony program of Jast week. 

Seldom has Brahms been program- 
med at the concerts of the local sym- 
pheny orchestra—I do alot gemiember 
more than twice in the last fifteen 
years, as to symphonies. The sym- 
phony of last week was Brahms’ first. 
Following this was Svendsen’s vio- 
loncello concerto, played by Axef Si- 
monsen, and a Spanish rhapsody by 
Chabrier as a highly spiced dessert to 
a menu of two heavy numbers. To 
give an impressionistic report of the 
Brahms symphony—spite of all the 
pages of rhapsody given him in the 
program book and_ elsewhere—the 
first three movements of the work af- 
fect the writer as rather cold, full of 
technical problems carefully worked 
out—nusician’S music to a degree. 
3ut the fourth movement shows 
Brahms as a man as well as a musi- 
cian. He hecomes interesting. It is 
a different thing to write music that 
really interests, from writing that 
which excites wonder and admiration. 
A good test of how music affects one 
is to say to one’s self, “What part of 
that program would I hke most to 
hear repeated?” The answer to this 
Symphony certainly would be “The 
Last Movement.” Suppose it is rem- 
iniscent of Beethoven, what of that? 
It surely is none the worse. There 
are composers who would like to have 


their product compared to that of 
Beethoven. There is no getting 


around the fact that Brahms is an ac- 
quired taste, or the other fact that 
the Ios Angeles audiences have not 
had much opportunity to acquire it. 
Here is hoping that Director Tand- 
ler may assist by programming more 
Brahms. There is an immense amount 
of thematic material in a Brahms 
movement and there has been no 
more skillful hand than his for devel- 
oping at. Bat gn lis soursuit sof “al- 
solute’ music, Brahms avoids senti- 
ment and color to a good-sized de- 
gree. As to the playing of the work 
it would take a master or one who 
frequently had heard it at master 
hands to criticise the performance. 
But I should have enjoyed the Scher- 
zo at a considerably more rapid pace. 
as the dignified amble prescribed by 
the conductor destroyed the feeling of 
jollity and humor that is supposed to 
permeate such a movement. 


Mr. Simonsen did justice to the 
Svendsen concerto, playing Allen 
Hancock’s highly valued instrument, 
which has a sweet though not large 
tone. And yet there are features to 
be taken into consideration in speak- 
ing thus of instrumental work in Trin- 
ity Auditorium. I would like to see 
the experiment tried of giving a pro- 
gram for which the twenty-five or 
more heavy curtains that drape the 
stage and boxes are removed. It 
might add much to the resonance 
and brilliancy of the tone. Being 
seated back under the balcony, and 
with said hangings in operation, a 
good part of the instrumental tone 
is lost and I heard only about $4,500 
worth out of that rumored $10,000 
*cello. The Chabrier Spanish num. 
ber, derived from two Spanish dances, 
was highly characteristic and was 
piayed with a virile swine which kepi 
director and orchestra all a-jog. 


Speaking of Brahms, as his larger 
works are so seldom heard in this 
country, his symphonies being beyond 
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and his 
pieces being equally beyond the smaii- 
er pianist, the public generally does 


the small orchestra piano 


not know much about their writer. 
Think of a German composer waiting 
until! he was forty-three before writ- 
ing his first symphony; yet Brahms 
did that very thing. Such repression 
is a marked exception to the rule. To 
realize this delay, it must be remem- 
hered that Schubert, Bellini, Mozart, 





Purcell. Bizet, Mendelssohn, Chopin | 


and Weber—all these had done their 
life work and passed away before 
reaching the age at which 
wrote his first symphony. 

ing Brahms, one writer says 
composer has invented lovelier mel- 
odies’’; another, “Brahms never wrote 
an original tune in his life”’ Tschai- 
kowsky said: “I deeply revere his per- 
sonality, but I do not care for his mu- 
sic.” Rincinian,~ the Englishwcritic, 
“Brahms talks like a pompous duf- 
fer = lle ff. 1.” Finck wrote, 





“Brahms’ music is meaningless twad- 
dle, but his technical virtuosity has 





Princess Tsianina at Trinity 
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in her two recitals last week. Per- 
sons who did not care for that non- 
sensational style of music stayed at 
home, For, in her two previous visits 
to Los Angeles, Miss Elvyn made an 
enviable name for herself. Not that 
Miss Elvyn is a Bloomfeld-Zeisler, 
but few of us would appreciate the 
finer or greater points of the latter; 
and, if memory serves aright, she did 
not draw so large an audience here 
as did Miss Elvyn. The program of- 
fered by Miss Elvyn was rather con- 
ventional, save that she had the as- 
sistance of Sigmund Beel, the concert- 


‘master of the symphony orchestra, in 


the “Kreutzer” sonata. This was a 
rather unusual interpolation in a piano 
recital, but gave the classic touch that 
every pianist likes to effect in the 
first part of a program. Mr. Bee} 
proved an able adjunct to the fair pi- 
anist in producing what is held to be 
Beethoven’s best work of the kind, 
playing with equal certainty and ex- 
pression. There were three features 


Brahms | "otable in Miss Elvyn’s recital. First, 
Concer eam Ost prominent to 
“Nog | observer, was the brilliancy of her 


the casual 
work in the more dazzling numbers, 
such as the MacDowell etude, the 
Schubert-Taussig “March Militaire” 
and the Liszt arrangement of the 
“Tannhauser” overture. While tech- 
nical versatility is not the highest 
feature, it certainly is interesting, es- 
pecially when carried off with such 
charming ease and graceful abandon 
as shown in Miss Elvyn’s playing. 


' Indeed, a blind man misses something 


at her recitals. Another feature was 


ithe arrangements of Kreisler’s ‘Ca- 


Viennoise” and “Schon  Ros- 
marin’—which violinists delight to 
play, following in Kriesler’s foot- 
steps—at a distance. I had a curios- 
ity to hear how they would sound on 
the piano, but must say that the vio- 
lin version is preferable, though had I 
heard them for the first time in this 
guise I would have found them de- 
lightful. They tose something of their 
witchery by falling from bow to keys. 
And last—and, best—a composition 
which ran the gamut of one’s musical 
backbone, the most colorful thing 1 
think I ever heard from piano keys. 
Under the simple title of “Lotus 
Land”. came a work of which the 
first hearing gave only a taste of the 
beauties it possesses. Yet not all 
would admit them as beauties. And 
the name of the composer was not 
Debussy or Reger or Rachmaninoff, 
but plain Scott—and an Englishman, 
too. Think of it! Surrounded by the 
conventionalities of the usual piano 
program it stood out in bold relief 
and, as to color, paled the rest into 
orilinary tints. It will not live a hun- 
dredth part of the time of the Bee- 
thoven sonata—but it is exceedingly 


price 





Ipleasant to take while it does live. 


put him on a level with the greatest 


masters.” And von Bulow thought 
Brahms was the Holy Ghost of music. 
So there you are; take your choice! 
But better than believing what any- 
one says about a composer ts to hear 
his works for yourself and form your 
own estimate. It is what he has to 
say to you that counts—not what an- 
other has to say about him. 


There is a plan under way to send 
the orchestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to San Francisco, at 
the closing of the opera season at At- 
lanta. This means that the orchestra 
of ninety or one hundred men would 
play in the leading cities en route, 
and Los Angeles is on the itinerary. 
NH the project is carried out this will 
present a rare opportunity for Los 
Angeles music lovers, as Toscanini, 
the conductor, has a symphonic rep- 
utation as well as operatic. Promi- 
nent artists of the Metropolitan com- 


pany will accompany the orchestra 
as soloists. 


_ Persons who know good piano play- 
ing were out to hear Myrtle Elvyn 
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Charles Maurice leValle, a popular 
drama student of Wallis School of 
Dramatic Art, also possessed of a rich 
baritone voice, will give a public song 
fecMaletimis evening €Saturday) in 
Wallis hall of Gamut club auditorium. 
Mr. LeValle, whose musical talent 
has attracted much favorable atten- 
tion, will be assisted by several of his 
student mates in the following pro- 
gram’ “Banjo Song,” (Sidney Hom- 
er) Mr. LeValle; reading, “A Yankee 
in Love,” Marguerite Schweikert; 
“Evening Star,’ (Wagner) Mr. Le- 
Valle; dance, “The Butterflies,” Maud 
Geraldine and Mabelle Genevieve 
Newton; “TI Am Thy Harp,” (Wood- 
man) Mr. LeValle; reading, “Passing 
of the White Swan,” Singe Larsen; 
“Requiem,” (Sidney Homer), Mr. Le- 
Valle; Fithian One-Step, Mr. and Mrs. 





Chalmers Fithian: “In flechia,” 
(Verdi) Mr. LeValle, 
Tomorrow afternoon, at Temple 


Auditorium, the last of the Lebegott 
series of popular orchestral concerts 
will be given. The soloists will be 
Mr. Shank and Miss Wirden. Two 
local composers will be featured in 
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: Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic COach 
French and English diction specialti. 

Phone 10082; 25376 = 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio. 110 Blanchard Ha}} 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ Church 


——__________ ae 
__ ARTHUR BABCOCK, Banianenal 
Seven years a member of the Faeyr 

of the N. E, Con. of Music, Boston,” 
Vocal Instruction. Phone 2%: 


— H0025 
VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 
RUDOLPH BRAND 
2430 S. Flower St. Phone 21984 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. Sq aur 
a. foes Skeele, Dean 1 
orough, odern Progresgsj 
306 Blanchard Hall Phot ite 


JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARK 
Voice Culture 
703 Majestic Theatre Building 
Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway 
Call Phone—¥2420; Broadway 2246 
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Joseph Riccard’s “In 4a 
number and a song by 
Another California 
Henry Hadley’s “In 
ture _—_—__. 

On the program of the next sym- 
phony concert there will be two num- 
bers asked for by majority vote of the 
attendants at last week's concerts, a 
symphony and a_ suite or Separate 
piece. It would be interesting to see 
a tabulation of the requests as giving 
an idea of the Los Angeles musical 
taste. The central number on the 
Program will be the Beethoven triple 
concerto, for violon, ‘cello, piano and 
with orchestral accompaniment a 
rarely-performed work. The players 
are Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker and 
Axel Simonsen. I do not find record 
of another concerto having been writ- 
ten tor just this combination of in- 
struments, though works of this char- 
acter for combinations of instruments 
up to four are catalogued. It need 
not be said that the reputation oi 
these performers shows the work will 
be up to the present high symphony 
Standard, 


Convent” 
Fannie Dillon 
number will be 
Bohemia” oyer- 


Later, the symphony orchestra will 
enter the popular concert field. The 
Prst concert in annotnced for March 
6 at Trinity Auditorium with a light 
Program and Homer Grunn, playing 


his own “March Heroique” as the 
soloist. This concert will be a good 
test of whether or not the public 


wants light music of a good grade, 
played by a first class orchestra and 
at prices from twenty-five to fifty 
cents. Ji there is good patronage 
there is no doubt that the series will 
be continued. 


Yosemite Club Colony 

With a carefully selected member 
ship an enterprise of considerable m- 
terest is being started in Los Angeles, 
a club colony for the rim of the fa 
mous Yosemite Valley. Los Angeles 
people of social and intellectual 
prominence are interested in the pro- 
ject, and have obtained a small piece 
of privately owned land inside the 
Yosemite National Park on the rm 
of the valley itself. 

Organization is being perfected with 
the idea of communal center sur 
rounded by the mountain lodges of its 
memibers. The character and persot 
nel of the membership give promist 
of much in the way of artistic and Jr 
tellectual life in this unique coir 
munity. The location is ideal for the 
purpose and the members will be tor 
tunate in the unusual privilege % 
having their own summer headqual 
ters in a National Barc 

Members of the advisory comm 


tee on organization are: Rt. K&- 
Joseph H. Johnson, Mrs. Andrew 
Stewart Lobingier, William M. “ 
land, J. B. Lippincott, Mrs. Willous™ 
by Rodman, L. E. Behymer, ae 
beach YawmMrs. J. A: Osgood. 


Stephen McGroarty, Frank R. 
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week of February 22 to 28 


fearge Bellows—Twenty-six canvases 
_Museum Art Gallery. . 
Norman St. Clair Memorial Collection— 
“Museum Art Gallery. 
ayy Rose—I*rench and American land- 
“gcapes—figure studies—Steckel Gal- 
ry. 
Bean Chambers Brown — Land- 
scapes—Friday Morning Clubhouse. 
Emily H. White—Marines—Royar Gal- 


lery. 


: jJonnevold — Eleven landscapes -—~ 
anst Art Gallery, 854 South Hill 
Street. 

Miss Murdoch's Autochrome World 
Pietures--Nathan Bentz, 213 West 
Fourth Street. 

nookwood Pottery —_Mabel Watson 
Studio—249 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena. 


F. Hopkinson Smith—Thirty water- 
eolors—Ray mond Gould Gallery, 


West Fifth Street. id 
Qld Masterpieces—Ye Olde Curiosity 
Shoppe—614 West Sixth Street. 


Ry Beatric de Lack Krombach 


In the span of a mirror there are 
many reflections—and thus are we 
often given an opportunity for see- 
ing ourselves as other’s see us. Guy 
Rose, fresh from the environs of Old 
World art, gave expression to the 
following: “While Los Angeles is 
still in an embryonic stage of develop- 
ment as to her art standards I think, 
considering your limited means, and 
the indefinite nucleus for selection at 
your disposal, you have done remark- 
ably well in so short a time. But may 
I be permitted to utter a word of 
caution? Go slow and exercise care 
in choosing your permanent treasures. 
An art object, once the acquisition of 
a gallery, must always remain. 


“Abroad, where years have been 
passed in gathering collections, and 
there is a stipulated amount for in- 
vestment cach year, things sometimes 
happen. An official, thinking to help 
a needy artist, affixes his approval to 
a canvas and later it has to be dis- 
posed of through other channels. You 
have at present such a canvas on ex- 
hibition at Exposition Park. The 
planning of your temporary exhibi- 
tons should be more extended. The 
work of the truly great artists of the 
world should be shown. Not alone 
would these have their value for edu- 
cational purposes, but they would 
selve aS an inspiration for local 
Painters, and give them the oppor- 
tumty they need for making com- 
Patisons. Thus only can the local 
Standard be given new impetus. 

Coming from the Old World 
centers of art one cannot help feeling 

‘ere the great lack of good pictures 
oe other works of art. The only 
hings which really count in an 
artist's life are the things he knows— 
x seeing good pictures gives him 
wen he can acquire no other 
al b you wish to keep the good 
a 0 a come to you, you will 
sicsoh offer them a more artistic 

Z ere in which to do their work. 
_  28ain, if it meant a certain honor 
mech hung at the Museum 
(es the: a artists would strive to 

r onest work, and, surely, that 


Would do 
© much to rail 
standard”? se— pour art 
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Meng S08 exhibition at Hs Steckel 
ites oe : or another week. 
ao sing the most vital show- 
i Rea expression it has been 
(aes ege to see for many a day, 
represent, a visit It. These pictures 
i Sa 1S artist’s sensitiveness to 
ae They reveal _his great 
landing and fine feeling for the 


inSouc; 
tance of the elements of nature. 








They are not harsh or heavy, they 
are as light as the air of which they 
are a part. He shows no thought of 
underlying substance, or plastic reali- 
ties, whether he depicts architectura! 
atoms, landscape or flower. Always, 
there is a swallow’s flight of sensa- 
lion, as they skim so close to the 
frmament, that he renders. 

Take, for instance, and for the sake 
of comparison, the three views of 
“The Blue House.” What attracted 
Mr. Rose to it was the fact of its 
historical significance. It was at one 
time part of an old monastery build- 
ing and is now the home of our well 
known sculptor MacMonnies. The 
Blue House is occupied by Hoschede, 
the stepson of Monet, who has been 





one of the greatest influences in Mr. 
Rose’s life—and there is 
about the place, for there are under- 
ground passages which lead from the 
monastery to the church, and these 
were the only means of communica- 
tion in troublous times. 

The first picture has been interpret- 
ed in early spring. Across the field 
wonderful shadows play. The sub- 
limity of color, its nearness and as- 
sociation with the finer things of life, 
come first to the mind when viewing 
it. Then winter came, and brought 
its accompaniment of snow crystals, 
and everything took on a new dress 
of atmosphere. How well the artist 
has interpreted this element only 
those who have lived in a cold climate 
can appreciate. There is poetry and 
tenderness and all else that makes for 
beauty in the pigment values, I 
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should like to own it—and live with 
it. When Mr. Rose had become sufti- 
ciently fascinated with the place he 
moved next door and on another 
winter’s day he painted the third view 
from his own back garden. 

* Ok Ok 


Dotina Norine Schuster gives us 
vivid transcripts of life and living. 
She uses notes of color to create in 
each canvas an arrangement of form, 
line and tone that shall produce beau- 
ty and harmony. In all her work one 
senses the intensity of the joy of 
production, and a fascinating naivete 
which might, with other handling, 
become merely a “prettiness.” Miss 
ochuster paints pictures to live with. 
They will grow more essential as 
time goes on—and their possession 
will come to be a very personal thing. 

“Early Breakfast” herewith  pre- 
sented, is an excellent example of her 


more definite work in oil. It is vital, 
yet its chief charm lies in the sim- 
plicity of composition. The artist 


was her own model and with the aid 
of her imagination has conjured up a 
most vivacious being. Who would 
not, if he might, sit at breakfast with 
here The modeling is direct, and the 
pigment is placed with broad, loose 


“EARLY BREAKFAST,” BY DONNA NORINE SCHUSTER 


strokes. Note the flowing strands 


mystery 'of hair—the beauty of their disar- 


rangement—and then gaze upon the 
planes of value in the drawing of the 
culinary vessels. This canvas is on 
its way to the spring exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design. In 
the winter exhibition of last year, at 
the same place, her “Monterey Fish 
Market” was shown. Of this canvas 
William Chase said: “It could not 
be better painted.” 


In her recent study of Miss Rose 
Lippincott are found interesting and 
unique touches, all as individual as 
the personality of the artist herself. 
Like the moods she depicts is her 
young virile nature. This interpreta- 
tion has a joyous note of tunefulness, 
despite the dead white of its setting. 





(Continued on Page 15) 
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Kanst Art Gallery 
Removed To 


854 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Correct Picture Framing 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Net- 
suke, ete. 

Zoe eee Ee 
A4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


Tel. 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusvely to Music, Art and 


Science. Studios and Halls for ail 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

Tor terms and all information apply 
to I. W. BLANCHARD 

230 5S Broadway 232 8. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 


fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete, apply to the 
manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








THE STICKNEY MEMORIAT, 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume 
Model—-Studio and Open Air Classes 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director 


YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOPPE 
G14 West Sixth Street 
Bet. Grand and Hope 
Fine Art Antiques. Colored Engrav- 
ings, Ianglish Plate and Old Silver. 
15th Century Stained Glass, 
Mrs. M. Klich, Antiquarian. 











THE 
MABEL WATSON STUDIO 





ART PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND FINE ARTS 


249 Fast Colorado Street 


Pasadena, Cal. 














Arts and Crafts 





L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Normal, Fine Arts. Decorative Design. 
Day and Night Classes. Est.-Inc. 1887. 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Cat. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F8037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F61393 





Nooks For Book-Hunters 





BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 


Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 
cents a day. Special yearly rate. 
314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


Flage’s Ten Best Books 


To the perennial question, “If you 
were to be wrecked on a desert is- 
land and allowed only ten books, 
what would you choose?” James 
Montgomery Flagg recently replied, 
“Nine books of cigarette papers and 
old Irv. Cobb’s “Back Home.’ ”’ 
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N\A ieee WEST aimseand aspira- 

tions of both city and citizens 
are admirably and faithfully portrayed 
in Booth Tarkington’s “The Turmoil,” 


in which Bigness, Boost and Business 
form a triumvirate that reflects an all- 
absorbing passion. Not quality, not 
artistic aspirations, not beauty are 
considered the chief requisites in the 
typical “hustling” metropolis of the 
middle west; to substitute any of these 
attributes for growth, no matter how 
hideous, would be to acknowledge the 
city a “dead one,” the people fossils. 
James Sheridan, the biggest builder 
and booster—horrid word—of his kind 
was the city mcarnate. He called the 
smoke Prosperity and breathed the 
dingy cloud with relish. Around him 
and his family Mr. Tarkington has 
woven a story that will be recog- 
uized as characteristically true to type. 

Everything that is worth while in the 
way of culture and serenity is sacri- 
ficed to the mad desire to acquire 
wealth quickly. Speed, maniacal speed, 
is the spirit of the place and the creed 
of its “live wires,” of which Sheridan 
and his two elder sons are prime 
specimens. The father is properly 
proud when Jim, his first born, erects 
in four and one-half months a new- 
process warehouse that a stupid con- 
tractor insisted would consume thrice 
as much time in building. Poor Sheri- 
dan! When the roof collapsed the day 
of its final inspection, carrying to 
grim death his eldest son and the in- 
ventor, to his warped mind the mad 
haste, with the penalty, brought no 
lesson home. Neither did the break- 
down of Roscoe Conklin Sheridan, his 
second son, who had for ten years 
done the work of eight men, cause 
him to lose faith in his Moloch. It 
was a great shock to him when he 
learned that Roscoe had kept himself 
going on alcoholic stimulants. which 
eventually gained the ascendancy. 
Then there was Edith, the daughter, 
self-willed, petulant, with the veneer 
of a modern education, but without 
any of the graces of character that are 
the real charm of young womanhood. 
She was allowed to have her own way 
yet when she eloped with the dissolute 
son of one of the first families, the 
marriage was a hitter blow to her 
blind parent who, having ordered him 
out of the house and forbidden his 
daughter to communicate with him in 
any way, foolishly fancied that ended 
the affair. 

Then there was Bibbs Sheridan, the 
third son, sickly from his birth and so 
unlike the other children that his 
father and mother—the latter with no 
identity of her own—helieved him to 
be “queer” and hardly human. They 
did not understand the boy; he was 
one of those anomalies that occasional- 
ly are seen in the most matter-of-fact 
families; utterly without interest in 
the craze for wealth, the mad rush ol 
the people, the desire to make two 
blades grow where only one grew be- 
fore. Bibbs had temperament, he had 
a soul, he loved poetry, he was a 
dreamer. Nobody understood him, 
nobody gave him sympathy, nobody 
respected his Jongings until he met 
Mary, the daughter of their poverty- 
stricken, yet proud neighbors of blue- 
blooded ancestry, who lived next door 
in their old-fashioned, mortgaged 
home, the last bit of property left to 
them. But Mary learned to estimate 
Bibbs at his proper worth and in her 
companionship he blossomed and with 
improved health presently surprised 
the entire family. Even the factory 





into which his father forced the re-j| 
luctant youth was no Jonger a prison 
With Mary giving him inspiration. 





Hlow Bibbs finally replaced Jim and 
Roscoe as his father’s right hand man 
in his mairy interests is a development 
hinted at rather than detailed, the 
moral, of course, being that the race 
is not always to the swift. Bibbs al- 
most lost Mary but for Father Sheri- 
dan’s interposition. The latter had a 
belated sense of the fitness of things 
and when Mary’s pride and Bibbs’ 
error of judgment caused them to 
drift apart, by a happy stroke of hard, 
coninon sense he brought them to- 
gether. “The Turmoil” is 4a far Gry 
from “Monsieur Beaucaire,” but in a 
Way it, too; 1s a, Classic, although of 
down-to-date creation. It ought to 
prove salutary reading for the mem- 
bers of our Seven Million Boosters’ 
Club hereabouts. There is a fine les- 
son in it for that type of citizen, but, 


alas, it is feared it will be lost. (“The 
Turmoil.” By Booth Tarkington. 
Harper & Bros.) Sal C: 


Handy Western Guide Book 


Timely, concise, convenient and de- 
pendable is a little book “California 
and the Far West,” just published. 
The plan is to furnish the westbound 
traveler wien) ddtawatranged in such 
form that he can trace his route from 
coast to coast, no matter which of the 
several optional courses his journey 
takes. I1t does not pretend to ex- 
haust any of the subjects it takes up, 
but it provides all that is necessary 
to enable the stranger to make his 
way intelligently. There is an excel- 
lent list of the best hotels, with their 
rates, a handy map, and a great deal 
of other material for the individual 
Makiteehis frst trip tomthe Pacific 


(oast. (Caluiornia andemeie bar 
West.” By K. E. M. Dumbell. James 
Potter, Gow 


Battle Royal 

W. DeVeer has found an unhack- 
neyed locality for his story called 
“Battle Royal’—between which name 
and the story of Java there is little 
in common. The scene is laid in the 
isijamd of Java atd im othe Celebes 
Tslands, the possessions known as the 
Dutch East Indies. And it is in the 
excellent descriptions of these little 
known jands and of the conglomerate 
population thereof that the writer is 
at his best. The story is not one of 
particular interest, simply the tale of 
a government official who makes love 
to a woman, leaves her, goes into for- 
eign service, inakes a name for him- 
self, returns to Batavia, sees the wom- 
an again and is slain by her husband, 
who mistakes him for another man 
A long drawn out tale in which one 
keeps hoping against hope that some- 
thing more than introspection and 
conversation is about to happen—but 
it does not until the end of the book. 
Yet the information, the guide book 
and sightseeing side of the volume 
are worthy of more than passing at- 
tention and the author shows much 
keenness of observation and versatil- 
ity of phraseology in his verbal pic- 
tures, (‘Rattle Royal.” By W. De- 
Veer. John Lane Co.) 


“Seven Weeks in the Orient” 

The field covered by the writer ot 
these traveling sketches includes 
Japan, Manila and round about 
Hongkong; and there are abundant 
illustrations. It is a pity that the 
frontispiece should be that most 
stereotyped of engravings, the great 
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The Big Book Store 
Will Be Stull Biever 


Owing to the increase in our business, and the addition of nu- 
merous new lines to our already large stock, we have had to 


arrange for roomier quarters. 


We have taken over the storeroom formerly occupied by Klein- 
peter, the tailor, and it is now being joined with our old head- 


quarters, 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


Booksellers and Commercial Stationers 
252 SOUTH SPRING ST. 








bronze Buddha at Kamakura in 
Japan. The opening chapters which 
deal with the Sunrise Land show no 
special acquaintance with life there, 
and several of the iater chapters, like 
the one on Macao, are fresher and 
more illuminating. While the read- 
ing matter in which illustrations are 
embedded usually explains them, this 
is not always the case, at least, at 
first glance; and in these days of 
hurry, the reader wants to know at 
once what a picture really represents 
The church front on page 117 might 
have made a pretty medallian engrav- 
ing, but the lens has failed to focus 
the towers, which Jean over like the 
famous one of Pisa. Here the par- 
ticular paragraph in which the en- 
graving is enclosed gives no indica: 
tion of the church’s name. 


The writer is not too accurate with 
her foreign terms: “Maru-maru” on 
page 84 is not “sight-seeing” ‘but 
“everywhere,” ‘estero” is not a 
canal, but a small creek into which 
the tide flows, “calle” and not 
“calles” is the Spanish name for a 
street, the same street in Manila 
cannot be both Padre Faure (133) 
and Padre Faura (134), and “sayon- 
ara’ not “sayanara” is the Japanese 
word for “farewell.” Moreover, 
foreign words like “futon” and 
“nesan,’ which take no sign for tlie 
plural in their own tongue, when 
italicized should not carry our plurals. 
There is a lack of uniformity observ- 
able throughout in the use of native 
words. 


With these and a few other draw: 
backs which lessen the value of the 
book, it yet remains a readable and 
instructive account of a trip that 
many residents of this coast are sure 
to take, or have already taken, The 
Macao chapter describing that quaint 
survival of Portugal in thé East, 
and the Canton pages which close 
the book, are worth perusal. There 
is an excellent engraving of a pa- 
goda—nothing wrong with the per- 
spective—at the close of Chapter 
XAXITI:—“The Flowery Pagoda. a 
supurb (superb?) structure of nine 
stories, built in the sixth century 
and still beautiful, even in its de- 
cay.” (“Seven Weeks in the Orient.” 
By an American Girl. M. Leola 
Crawford. 68 illustrations. Chicago.) 


Notes From Bookland 


Archibald Henderson tells the story 
that when William T. Stead was plan- 
ning to get together some of the great 
men of Europe and make a world tour 
in the interests of peace he asked 
George Bernard Shaw to join the com- 
pany and received the reply: “If you 
care to bring a collection of rulers to 
my quarters in Adelphi Terrace I shall 


be very glad to receive them some 
morning.” 


Gilbert K. Chesterton’s priest-de- 
tective has had another series of ad- 
ventures, and under the title of “The 
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PRE-INVENTORY BOOK SALE 


eS 
ee 


Books through our stock 
reduced for quick sale. 
Opportunities to secure 
Rare and Unusual Books, 
as well as Standard Sets 
at low prices that will 
please your pocket books. 
Browsing invited. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
518 So. Hill St. 





Wisdom of Father Brown” they have 
appeared in book form, published by 
the John Lane Company. This house 
also has brought out a new novel by 
Horace W. C. Newte, author of “The 
Home of Seven Devils.” It is called 
“A Pillar of Salt,” and 1s Sarau be 
in the nature of “a lesson to womell, 
especially those who are “idle wives. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company will bring 
out soon a new novel by W. B. Max 
well, whose “The Devil’s Garden 
won instant success a year ago. The 
new book will be called “The Ragged 
Messenger.” 


The Macmillan Company will soon 
usher into the fictional field a new 
author, Ernest Poole, whose novel, 
“The Harbor,” is a story about New 
York City, in which New York har- 
‘bor plays a vital part. The great bus 
iness enterprises and the commerce 
that centre about it and the social 
and industrial problems and _tenden- 
cies of the city are woven into the 
theme of the story. 


Berta Ruck, who is the wife of the 
young English novelist, Oe 
Onions, has written a story whic! 
Dodd, Mead & Co. present to Amerr 
can readers under the title, “His vr 
ficial Fiancee.” It is about a hat 
working typist in a big London bust 
ness office who is detailed to te J® 
of serving, for purely matter-ol-lae 
reasons, as the official hancee of the 
head of the firm. 


J. B. Lippincott Company * 
bring out before the end of the 10m 
several American novels. | be 
Tyler’s “The Dusty Road” 15 ees 
of social life and its problems is 
the point of view of a society Fe 
In Margaret Widdemer’s “The a: 
Garden Husband” a young library i 
tendant dreams of rose gardens he 
the daily grind of her duties 208 © 
of her dreams evolves romane, a 
collection of short stories by oti 
will bear the title “The Final The 
dict.” Frederick Thustan ™ back 
Romances of Amosis Ra” Seta 
to the days of Rameses and “: rh 
a romance in which the great Phi , 

and Moses are the chief charactet® 
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AT THE THEATERS 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


Sigeeine joo. is internationally 
fmous as a magician, and his work 
3 so clever that he has to employ no 
sids in the way of props; he has a 
sompany of ten, who do a lot et zeti= 
wertaining stunts. His own little 
daughter, the only Chinese prima 
donna in the world, sings delightfully 
i, English also. Mme. Jomelli needs 
no introduction to an American audi- 
ance, as She ranks with the greatest 
gingers. Ihe featured act 1s Paul 
Armstrong’s satirical play, “Woman 
Proposes,» wherein, with Ruth Allen 
and a big company he proves that 
always it is the woman who makes 
the match, and brings the man to his 
knees, Whether he so plans it or not. 
Anna Chandler, a ragtimist of parts, 
whose syncopated success abroad has 
heen duplicated here, will edify with 
alot of ditties of the popular variety. 
Elinore & Williams will have a pat 
wee Elsa Ruegger, the ‘cellist, 
with Edmund Lichtenstein at the 
piano, will be heard in artistic music. 
Eleanor Haber & Co. will have a de- 
lightiul little comedy, “The Office 
fe Lhe. only holdover is the 
Alice Eis-Bert French “Dance of the 


Temptress.” There will be the usual 
orchestral concert and the Pathe 
yiews. 


Magicians at Pantages 

Tai Pien and his troupe of Chinese 
magicians, who have been touring the 
Pantages circuit for the last three 
months, will reach Los Angeles and 
make their initial appearance here at 
Monday’s matinee. Tai Pien is ac- 
companied by eight lesser luminaries 
of the world of illusion, and assisted 
py a veritable army of servants. Be- 
side their legerdemain and illusions 
these Chinese offer acrobatics of an 
absolutely new and _ original style. 
Fred Duprez is an added attraction. 
In the east Duprez is rated one of 
the four top-notchers in the art of the 
monologist. Raymond Payne and 
Inez Nesbitt appear in a laughable 
farce under the title, “An Amateur 
Flirtation.” Charles King appears in 
anew sketch, “The Stranger.’ Gua- 
daloupe, a Mexican equilibrist, offers 
balancing feats. A Keystone com- 
pany is listed as the picture feature. 
Joe DeKuku’s Hawaiian Quintette is 
the sixth act of the program. 


_.,., Zangwill Film Drama 
‘Children of the Ghetto,” a film 
drama of Israel Zangwill’s master- 
piece, and a gripping heart interest 
story that will appeal to every Amer- 
ian, young and old, comes to Miller’s 
for the week beginning Monday, with 
the sterling character actor, Wilton 
Lackaye in the title role. Mr. Lack- 
aye is cast in the part of Reb Shem- 
uel, a character that will live as long 
as literature or the drama exist. The 
story is woven about the life of Rabbi 
amuel Jacobs, a sternly religious pa- 


tttarch who insists that the customs! 


ot his forefathers be observed by his 
sfown up son and daughter who, be- 
cause of changing 
affairs, Other than spiritual occupy 
their lives. The story is a profound 
oné and is played by a sterling cast o: 
actors under the able direction of 
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Mr. Reed, as a personal friend of Mrs. 
Marks, obtained permission for this 
remarkable student production. 


Knights Templar Ball 


In all the brilliance of their hand- 
some uniforms, the Pasadena Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, will give 
a ball at the Hotel Maryiand, Pasa- 
dena, Monday evening, February 21. 
It will be a military affair, with fas- 
cinating evolutions bv the member, 
of the organization. The drill team 
expects to go to San Francisco to en- 
ter the competition with all the other 
commanderies of the state for a cup 
offered by the grand commandery. 
Perry W. Weidner, deputy grand 
commander of the state, and William 
A. Hammel, past grand commander, 
will review the teams, 


Race for Queen Speeds Up 


With the entry of the Pacific Elec- 
tric employes into the contest for 1915 
Queen of Southern California, that 
race begins to develop a considerable 
exhibition of speed. One of the 
unique features of this particular ele- 
ment of the competition is that while 
the trainmen of the trolley lines are 
permitted to carry and to sell votes 
for their choice, they may not solicit 
purchasers, while on duty. Miss Sibyl 
Mather has been selected as the candi- 
date of the Pacific Electric employes, 
and from now until the contest closes 
March 27 every effort is to be made 
to pile up a large number oi ballots 
for her. The committee which is or- 
nations of attractive prizes for the 
ber of votes, and as these include 
twenty-one trips to the San Francisco 


thusiastic support from 


industry. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


(Continued from Page 13.) 
Full blooming orchids—a Chinese 
teapot—a black band against chest- 
nut tresses, and a blue flash of fleet- 
ing subtlety are its only color values. 
Miss Schuster has the mastership 
of several mediums. Her water- 
colors are as subtle as her oils. In 
fact, were one to gauge their value 
sincerely, I believe the palm branch 
for individuality of expression would 
readily go to the former. These 
show her handling of intimate masses, 
at times mere impressions, full of vivid 
tones, like those found in a jewe! 
casket—but always vibrating an il- 
lusive atmosphere which adds to the 

linterest of the object portrayed. 


At the San Diego Fair Miss 
Schuster’s “In the Spanish Garden” 
‘is hung in a prominent place, and in 
the northern city she is represented 


ee three of the twenty picturesque 


compositions of Exposition buildings 


conditions, have|she was privileged to prepare some 


time since. Her strong influence of 
) sunlight and joy she believes has 
come to her from close sympathy for 
| the work of Frank W. Benson, who 


frank Powell, who was responsible | was one of the instructors at the Bos- 
lor that other Miller success, “A Fool;ton Museum of Fine Arts where she 


pee Was.” The added attraction is 
the eighth and newest episode of “The 
Exploits of Elaine” in which Crais 
Aennedy and beautiful Elaine have 
More adventures. 


Students to Give “The Piper” 
ne of the notable events of 1915 
the Wallis School of Dramatic 
te E the coming student presenta- 
Ag 0 Josephine Peabody’s prize- 
: ung play, “The Piper.” It is to 
€ elaborately staged March 1 at 
eat theater under the personal di- 
* of Daniel Reed, a Wallis grad- 
at Present enjoying a vacation 
the city after a four years’ en- 


lor 


4 
: 


studied for three years under the 
criticism of Edmund Tarbell. Before 
that she passed a like period of time 
at the Chicago Art Institute and 
cormpleted her course, graduating with 
high honors. After finishing with Mr. 
Tarbell she went abroad for a short 
time with William Chase and here 
and there one can note the earmarks 
of his guidance. 
x ok OX 

So many and so diversified have 
have been the opinions expressed 
since the Bellows’ pictures have been 
at Exposition Park that one’s point 
of view is likely to be all curled up, 
and when one tried to unwrap it there 


Ségement in stock work in the east.|would be kinks in it that did not be- 


ganizing the forces has obtained do- 


employes obtaining the largest num- 


fair, it is reasonable to expect that 
Miss Mather is going to recetve en- 
her fellow- 
employes, if not for her own attrac- 
tive sake, at least for the rewards of 


ee 


long. However, I still maintain that 
George Bellows is a great painter. 
But ke leaves a desire within that 
he had developed all his fine qualities 
with more evenness of temperament. 
Tf one can draw—note “Gladys” oi 
his portrait studies—why lose sight 
Gf Vhiswimpentant factor and expend 
all the energy on exploding color 
values which at times do not har- 
monize? This quality is especially to 
be perceived in the rendition of round 
shadows when flat ones would have 
served the purpose more faithfully. 
As, for instance, in the development 
of the lap of Mrs. Randall Davey. 
Geraldine Lee has much of the repose 
one associates with the canvases of 
Whistler, but those clawlike hands, 
how they do disturb the composition! 
And the pity of it—all these portraits 
are placed before such interestingly 
handled backgrounds. Their varia- 
tion, while not distinct, is pleasant to 
the eye. Soft blues and vital blues 
sithouette against deep purples. Vivid 
greens are also an occasional note. 
An unusual one has five distinct strips 
of color and somewhat reminds one 
of an Italian directoire velvet. 
kk * 

Following the Bellows show there 
will be an exhibition of the works of 
George Innes at Exposition Park. 
These will give us an opportunity for 
studying the stages of development of 
this artist. They are from the collec- 
tion of George Ainslie of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and will remain through March. 
The St. Clair exhibition will be re- 
viewed next week. 

x Ok x 

When one goes on to the exhibition 
of Benjamin Chambers Brown at the 
Friday Morning Club from the above 
and feels the sense of peace and calm 
of the land and sea of California one 
learns to appreciate more fully a logi- 
cal value of pigment expression. Mr. 
Brown interprets the versatility of 
nature with an amazing amount of 
verity. He leaves enough of its sub- 
tlety, however, to the imagination, and 
therefore makes his canvases always 
interesting. Mr. Brown is the master 
of many mediums for he works with 
oils. water-color and the steel point. 
In the latter expression he is particu- 
larly interested and is doing much to 
further this art in the Southwest. 

. x 


Of the forty pictures at the Friday 
Morning Club one might remark that 
they are all so good that it is difficult 
to select special favorites, yet several 
stand out without distinct force. Take 
an unnamed canvas interpreting wind- 
blown eucalyptus, for instance. How 
happy this artist is in the action of 
these stirring elements. The lines of 
value are not merely curved to depict 
movement but vivid vibrations are al- 
most discernible. Another unnamed, 
ig a bit of an orchard Valive, with. 
shadows, the complement of heavy 
oak boughs. The sunlight traces its 
way on earth and does not overlook 
the figures reclining on the soft green 
sward. His dock scenes are vital and 
show a French influence, though 1f 
have no doubt they were paited at 
San Pedne,  Qme desert presentment 
has much charm and his marines give 
one the impression that the artist has 
studied this phase of nature with 
great interest. 

* 

At the Art Conference of the Friday 
Morning Club a week ago there were 
five speakers who told of the rooms 
allotted at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion for the work of such men as 
Whistler, Sargeant, Tarbell, Pennell, 
Howard Pyle, Chase, John Twatch- 
man, Gari Melchers, Carl Larsen, 
Frank Duvennec, William Keith and 
Alson Skinner Clark. Illustrations 
representative of the best work of 
these men were shown. 


C. Jonnevold’s pictures at the 
Kanst gallery on lower Hill street 
have had many visitors. They are 
handled with the same quality which 
made those of George Innes so much 
sought after. One though small in 
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Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Feb. 6, 1915. 

Notice is hereby given that Mattie 
Klipper, of El Venado, California, who 
on December 26, 1911, made homestead 
application No. 014479 for SE% SEX, 
Sec. 283, SWY% SW, Sec. 24, Tp. 18., 
R. 18 W., and on Marehea 1913, made 
additional homestead entry No. 017945, 
for NW%NW4. Sec. 25, NEY NEY. 
Sec. 26, Tp.”"1 S.; Bo es Wo, so, 6. Siero. 
ian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final three-year Proof, to estab- 
lish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, VU. 
S. Land Office, Los Angeles, California, 
at 9:00 a.m. on the 26th day of March, 
1913. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 

William Hull, John H. Taylor, James 
T. L. Harris, W. D. Newell, C. E. Mub- 
bell, all of Elvenado, California. 
NON-COAL. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 





dimensions is titled “Spring Showers.” 
There is rain in the vibrating atmo- 
sphere and the formidable sky 1s seen 
to advantage through this element. 
Another, a delicate sunset, reminds 
one a little of Corot and would make 
a fine addition to a collection. 
Se 

The F. Hopkinson Smith pictures 
will show us this artist’s interpretation 
of market scenes in Venice, public 
buildings of Holland, old landmarks 
of England, and notable places in 
France. There will be twenty-nine in 
all and they have been depicted at all 
times of the day. Coming by freight 
as they do their definite arrival is un- 
certain. However, Mr. Gould expects 
them by the first of the week. 

K * 


Last Monday evening the Brush 
and Pencil Club, whose members are 
commercial and newspaper artists, lis- 
tened to an interesting discourse on 
“Tilustration” and matters of especial 
interest to commercial artists given 
by J. Duncan Gleason, the instructor 
of the club. Forty members and their 
guests were present. The officers of 
this organization are Henri de Kruif, 
president; Mrs. Bromley, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Goniger, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Peggy Martin, secretary, 
and Mr. Thomas R. Wood, treasurer. 
There has been a change of evening 
to suit the convenience of members 
and subsequent meetings will take 
place the first and third Thursday of 
each month. The speakers for the 
next evening are Benjamin C. Brown, 
who will talk Gn “eenings, and 
Hamilton A. Wolf, who will give a 
“Chalkeiiatas 
























































| stock situation has occurred this 
week. The issues, with a few excep- 
tions, remain at nominally the same 
levels, whife trading has been of the 
usual sluggish character. Even such 
specialties as Los Angeles Invest- 
ment, Union Oil and National Pa- 
cific, have done little to attract atten- 
tion, It is evident that a sequence 
of startling developments, of a marked 
change in the condition of the indus- 
tries represented by the securities 
listed here, will be required before 
anything like its old-time resiliency 
will be displayed by the market. 
while, purchasers are holding for bet- 
ter prices, and the demand is slack. 
This deadlock has now prevailed to 
a greater or less degree for many 
months. 

Among the few interesting features 
has been the decline in Amalgamated 
Oil. With practically no transactions 
recorded this issue has gradually fal- 
len off to a point where the bid price 
is $60 to $66. One off-board trade at 
$60 has been reported, but its verity 
might be questioned. Nevertheless, 
there is a decided display of weakness 
in the stock of the Associated subsi- 
diary, which has given rise to the ru- 
mor that the dividend may be reduced 
the coming meeting of the directors, 
which will probably be held next 
week. Amalgamated is said to have 
fallen behind a little in its earnings 
in the last few months, on account of 
the low selling price of oil hereabouts. 
Local representatives of the company 
deny any knowledge of an expected 
dividend cut, and discredit reports 
that the company’s wells are affected 
by water seepages, etc. Amalga- 
mated has been disbursing $62,500 a 
month in dividends, or at the rate of 
15 per cent per annum. 

Union Oil continues to retain its 
position above $50, National Pacific 
has declined fractionally. A sale of 
Mascot Oil at 65 cents, the highest 
price for some time, has been record- 
ed. White Star Oil Company has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of one- 
Haitvot | per cent payable im March. 
This company disburses bonuses oc- 
casionally. 

Los Angeles Investment has 
strengthened a little this week, but 
despite the developments centering 
around the company, is lugubrious in 
its movenients. Some odd deals in 
Home Telephone common stock, Co- 
rona Power and Water bonds, Con- 
solidated Realty and a few other is- 
sues were reported. 


Banks and Banking 
Loans and discounts on the books 
of national banks of the country at 
the close of business Dec. 31, amount- 
ed to $6,347,636,510, an increase over 
Oct. 31 of more than $31,000,000, ac- 
cording to a statement by Comptrol- 


ler of the Curreney Williams. | De- 
mand and time deposits Dec. 31, 
amounted to $6,346,362,.250, an in- 


crease over the amount at the time 
of the last comptroller’s call of about 
$167.000,000. The call of Dec. 31 was 
the first since the federal reserve sys- 
tem began actual operations. In con- 
sequence, the banks showed a decrease 
ill specie compared with Oct. 31 of 
$218,395.65], and of legal tender of 
$43,929,637. It was pointed out that 
the deposit of lawful reserve by na- 
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O vital improvements in the local| tional banks with reserve banks be- 


fore atic calk and after Oct. 31, 
amounted to $261,459,775, and that, in 
addition, banks subscribed $18,051,000 
to the capital of the reserve banks 
showing in fact an increase of cash 


lin the national banks and the federal 


reserve banks of about $17,000,000. 
The excess reserve of all the banks is 
computed to be $559,913,961, compared 
with an excess of $136,469,450 on Oct. 
31, and an increase since the inaugu- 
ration of the federal reserve system 


of $423,444,511. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


January was a notable month in the 
municipal bond market, not only in 
view of the fact that a large amount 
of trading in such bonds took place, 
but because of the steady demand evi- 
dent every day of the month that re- 
sulted in a pronounced rise in market 
prices. The actual amount of new 
loug-term state and municipal bonds 
sold in the United States in January 
as reported to the Daily Bond Buyer 
as of Jan. 30, was $27,613,620 made up 
of 2/1 separate issues. There were 
also negotiated 33 temporary loans 
amounting to $6,433,333. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Friday, February 12 
WAR NEWS: Austria and Germany 


declare Poland free and supply a 
king, Archduke Stephen of Haps- 
burg * * * Russians suffer unex- 
pected defeat in East Prussia when 
German forces are suddenly rein- 
forced with 200,000 men * * * Other 
battles in Carpathians and Flanders 
show no new developments. 


GENERAL: Embargo on exports 
of foodstuffs again discussed in 


Washington * * * U. S. government 
warns Carranza not to interfere 
with the ambassadors, following ex- 
pulsion of Spanish representative 
* * * Villa said to have been badly 
defeated near Guadlajara * * * Jowa 
to vote on state prohibition. 

OF LOGAL INFEREST aiCity plan- 
ning commission with broad pow- 
ers is suggested by Councilman 
Wheeler * * * Memorial services 
held for Fred A. Hines by Masons, 
although body was delayed. 


Saturday, February 13 


WAR NEWS: Von Hindenhburg’s 
victory over Russians in East Prus- 
sia is reported as complete, and 
Berlin embarks upon festivities * * * 
French and English expect peace 
by next October, owing to the fact 
that Germany will soon feel the 
pinch of inability to get supplies 
* = * Germans, said to. be menacing 
Holland with fate similar to that 
of Belgium. 

mere AI: Carranza troops im 
flight in every direction from Guad- 
lajara * * * M. A. Schmidt, alleged 
accomplice of the McNamaras and 
McManigal, arrested in New York 
fee Viticulturists to engage “in 
campaign to show food value of 
wine. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: San Fer- 
nando mission ruins discovered to 
have been burrowed into, apparent- 
ly by persons hunting for gold said 
to have been buried with padres. 


Sunday, February 14 


WAR NEWS: Kaiser calls Ambas- 
sador Gerard to a conference on 
the battlefield in the east, to urge 
that United States insist that food- 
stuffs be permitted by the allies to 
be shipped to Germany * * * Italy 


and Holland to protest against Ger- | 


many’s proposed war zone 


rounding Great Britain. 


SUVs | 


i fA bsolutely 


GENERAL: Carranza demands that 
all negotiations from foreign na- | 


tions with Mexican government be | 


made directly through him at Vera 
Cruz * * * Tiber overflows its banks 
by fifty feet and Vatican is threat- 
ened * * * President Wilson said 
to have admitted that shipping bill 
cannot pass. 


Monday, February 15 


WAR NEWS: | Situation between 
America and Germany complicated 
by insistence of Kaiser wpon his 
blockade of British isles, mines out- 
side the safety zone described in 
the Berlin decree, and that United 
States should require immunity 
from allies for her food shipments 
to Germany * * * Ambassador 
Bernstorff to be recalled from 
Washington, is rumor * * * General 
feeling is that Germany realizes 
she cannot afford to lose friendship 
Gus iumed States *—* * Churchill 


| 
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| 
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declares policy is to be starvation | 


of Germany and prevention of all 
food supplies from being shipped 
to that country * * * Russia ceases 
aggressions and will remain on the 
defensive. 

GENERA Ramors of corruption 
connected with the shipping bill to 
He “investicated * * * “Miore™ carr 
quakes in Italy * * * Proposed to 
ainend constitution so that majority 
of two houses of congress may sub- 
mit constitutional amendments and 
only two-thirds instead of three- 
fourths ratification vote by states 
required. 


ieee INGERESD: Judge 
Henry Clay Caldwell dies * * * 
Bachelors’ ball * * * Western Fruit 
Jobbers convention begins * * * 
Large order for pressed ornamental 
brick placed by J. W. Robinson Co., 
calling for 300,000 bricks. 


Tuesday, February 16 

WAR NEWS: Forty British aero- 
planes make raid on Ostend, de- 
stroying much German war ma- 
terial * * * Germany offers to aban- 
don proposed blockade of British 
isles if England will consent to free 
shipment of foodstuffs into Kaiser’s 
tear *  Fleavy hehtinge m all 
parts of the war zones. 


GENERAL: Report of Villa's defeat 
apparently untrue as he is pursuing 
Carranza troops westward from 
Guadiajarsa * * Extra trains to be 
put on to take care oi traffic to the 
coast * * * House passes shipping 
bill and question is now up to the 
senate. 


Wednesday, February 17 
WAR NEWS: Italy ready for war, 
and forces are ready in Alps for 
attack on Austrians, also mobilized 
nearby * * * Germany anxious 
to retain American friendship, but 


ships from submarine attacks and 
situation becomes tense * * * 
British journals criticize Japan for 
her demands upon China. 


GENERAL: Obregon reported to 
have abandoned Mexico City in 
view of Villa successes * * * 
Department of agriculture reports 
that this country has plenty of food, 
not only for her own but for Eur- 
ope’s needs as well. 


OF LOCAL INTEREST: Mail clerks 
barricade their car and foil attempt- 
ed gebbery of the Owl * * * 
Betting on election may cost David 
Evans his position as chairman of 
civil service commission, 
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Fireproof 
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OCATION, Elegance 


Refinement 
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Long Beach 
Southern California 


and have 
given Hotel Virginia a world 
famous distinction. The gen- 
uine hospitality prevailing is 
a feature never forgotten. 
Excellent cuisine. Surf bath- 
tennis, fishing, 


ing, golfing, 


motoring, ete. Hotel an 


ducted on the American plan. 


Write for Rates 
and Descriptive Folder 


No Change in Tariff Mamie 


1915. 











Important! Ladies! 


When you are get- 
ting off cars grasp 


the handle with 
your left hand, hold 
your bundles with 
your right hand. 


The safe way. 
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Los AngelesRailway 





Grand Opera With Meals 


u 
Listening to grand opera as is 
refuses to guarantee immunity of |munch your rolls and devour yO" 


beefsteak is becoming a fad m 
Angeles. The cabaret itself has lons 
been an institution in southland ca® 
but tabloid grand opera seems tO aw 
it on the run as the entertainment 
dinner and after theater. Proprieto) 
William Schneider of the Cafe Bristt” 
was the first to blaze the trail m - 
line. He has organized a grand Ope 
company selecting stars of a 
reputation backed by a well Te 
chorus. Mr. Schneider believes a? 
what the average person a oe 
grand opera for is to hear the Large 
orites such as the quartette from “Car 
oletto,” “Toreador Song” from ‘ 
men,” sextette from “Lucia, * 
others of similar fireside renow!. 
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SIX DAILY 
TRAINS 


OAKLAND, ALAMEDA AND 
BERKELEY 


COAST LINE 
100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE: 
7:25 A. M., The “Coaster” 
Arrive San Francisco 10:55 P. M. 
S-000R. Me hes ark — 
Arrive San Francisco 9:45 A. M. 


10:15 P. M., San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 3:30 P. M. 


California 


Orange Day 
March 20 


VALLEY LINE 
THR OUerae “INCANDYEM- 
PIRE. Opes tirORNIA 


6:00 P. M., The “Owl” 
Arrive San Francisco 8:59 A. M. 


7:30 P. M., Number 49. 
Arrive San Francisco 12:50 P. M. 


10:00 Perky Numbers, 
Arrive San Francisco 7:50 P. M. 


Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 


Los Angeles Offices 212 West /th St. 
Phones: Home 60641—Main 8322. 
Station: Fifth and Central Ave. 
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Opening San Francisco Saturday 


Exposition { Feb. 20 


$18.75 round trip 
Tickets on sale Feb. 18, 19, 20 § 
Return limit March 1. 
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aS. The Saint— 


Leaves here at 5:00 p. m. daily 


Santa Fe City Office, 334 S. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night 60517: 


/ 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 





J. BE. FISHBURN, President. 


TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 4S yweken Cashier 


i : Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000, 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 








{‘\OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
\’ 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 








J. M. ELLIOTT, Free abe 
I w. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
( RST NATIONAL BANK Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Ss. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, $2,502,664; Deposits, 


$20,000,000. 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
pee MeERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK;>; ‘ii “ROSSETTI, Cashier. 


Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 











ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK ~ yo.) 2 Go cue aeeeee 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Capital, $1,000,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


George Chaffey, President. 
George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 
Capital $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits $35,250.00. 


T IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


4 Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 








Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


TENTH ANNUAL 


Polo Tournament 
NOW ON 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 





You men who travel much, 
either on business or pleasure, 
often feel great need of a per- 
sonal representative in your 
financial affairs, who will act 
for you wisely and with discre- 
tion. The keeping of your 
funds invested, collecting in- 
come and disbursing funds in 
accordance with your wishes are 
matters which, of necessity, you 
wish to place in responsible, ex- 
perienced hands. 

By special arrangement with 
the Trust Department of the 
Security you can create a trust 
for these and other purposes, 
the nature of which is a matter 
of individual necessity. You 
are invited to consult with our 
Trust Officer, Mr. Ellis. con- 
cerning the scope of our serv- 
ices on these lines. 


J. F. Sartori, President 


2GURITY Trust 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 
E BRANCH 


EQUITABL 
\ First and Spring 


' To Men a 
Who Travel 










{tf you would arise early in the 
morning, stay away from the 
swallows at night. 


If you would get to 


Denver and Chicago 


In a hurry take the 


Los Angeles Limited 


A train of luxurious 
without extra fare. 


comfort 


Runs daily to Chiengo vin Salt 
Lake Route, Union Paceifie and 
Northwestern Rys. with through 
sleeper to Denver, 


The Pacific Limited 


Is another good train to Chicago, 
daily via Salt Lake Route, Union 
Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Ry. with through 
sleeper to Minneapolis. 


Information at 601 So. Spring: St, 









Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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Good Morning! Afternoon! Evening! 


—Again “Book News from Bul- 
lock’s.” 


—.A\nd Good Book News of Good 
Books—from a store that is sincere- 
ly striving to build itself to new 
Heights of Capability in your ser- 
vice— 


Read Books! Read Good Books! 
Come to Bullock’s for them 


—Come to look—to browse—to 
learn—Consider this your very own 
store—every minute of every day— 
eager to form friendships and to 
hold them— 


—The past months have been pro- 
lific in their book production— 


—-There are many offerings of many 
kinds from the Book World—For 
fiction-lovers a few worth while out- 
pugs are 


Sleeping Waters 
By John lrevena— 

An old Dartmoor legend about the 
waters of Nymphala, which brings 
forgetfulness to whomever drinks 
of them. and out of which springs 
an unusual and very beautiful love 
story. which ends in an unexpected 
but wholly logical and satisfying 
mann ér=—$ 1.35. 


Valley of a Thousand Hulls 

By F. E. Mills Young— 
Not sensational, not really a_ ro- 
mance, despite its idyllic name, but 
full of interest, marked by a tone of 
virility and a capital story of South 
Pomerica—6 1.35. 


The Lone Star Ranger 

By Zane Grey— 
A stirring story of border days of 
Texas in the early seventies, with 
all the human interest which circles 
around outlaws and Rangers and 
their colorful lives—$1.35. 
The Ragged Messenger 

By W. B. Maxwell—Author of 
“The Dévils®"Gar-— 


A strange compelling tale of a man 
who believed himself a new Messiah. 


Whichever 7t may be 
and all three in one for 
now and all the year, 


A story of “the love which passeth 
all understanding”’—$1.35. 


Sinister Street 

By Compton McKenzie—Author 
of Carnival’— 
Which recounts the brilliant adven- 
tures of Oxford University life, and 


shows the romantic side of London 
and Paris—$1.35. 


Angela’s Business 

By Henry Sydnor Harrison—Au- 
thor of “Queed’—Will be published 
early in March—$1.235. 


A Far Country 

By Winston Churchill—Will ap- 
pear in May—$1.50. 
The Turmoil 


By Booth Tarkington—Author of 
Penrod—February 11th—$1.35. 


The Testing of Pollyanna— 


By Eleanor Porter—Author of the 
world-famed Pollyanna—April Ist 
—$1.25. 


The Seven Darlings 
By Gouveneur Morris—Will be 
published early in March—$1.35. 


The Sword of Youth 


By James Lane Allen of ‘“Ken- 


tucky Cardinal’ fame—February 
20th—$1.25. 


The House of the Misty Star 


By Francis Little—Author of 
“The Lady of the Decoration’— 
May Ist—$1.25. 


—A bit of good news will be the 
fact that— 


Peg O’ My Heart 

By Hartley Manners, that dceli- 
ciously entrancing little Irish story 
written from the charming play of 


the same name, has just been issued 
in @ repre editrergat SOC. 


—Other worth while offerings which 
have just appeared in the popular 
edition are— 
The Marshall 


By Mary Raymond Shipman An- 
drews—S0Oc. 


Seven Keys to Baldpate 
By Earl Derr Biggers—30c. 
The Secret Garden 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett— 
aQc. 


The Melting of Molly 

By Maria Thompson Davies—30c. 
Years of Discretion 

By F. and. H. Ll: Hatton==sem 
The Land of Promise 

By W. Somerset Maugham—as0c. 
He Comes Up Smiling 

By Charles Sherman—350c. 
The Woman 

By Albert Payson Terhune—30c. 
Fine Feathers 

By Walter and Denison—50c. 


The Call of the North (Conjuror’s 
House) 


By Stewart Edward White—30c. 
Mother Carey’s Chickens 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin—A0c. 
Old Rose & Silver 

By Myrtle Reed—50c. 
The Key to Yesterday 

By Chas. Neville Buck—50c. 
The Story of Damon & Pythias 


(The Universal Photoplay Edition) 
By Albert Payson Terhune—350c. 
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